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POPULAR LIBRARIES. 


“oy HE following letter, written by 
Hon. Ira Divoll, will be read 
with interest through the West 

Ye and South, as he shows the suc- 
of cessive steps by which the St. 
Louis Public School Library 
has attained its success.—Ep. 
St. Louis, July, 1870. 
J—-. H—, Trustee, etc., Mo.: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 30th 
ult.,on the subject of libraries, is received. 
The benefit which you derived twenty 
odd years ago from one of the “district 
school libraries” of New York, has led 
you, I fear, to form a too favorable 
opinion of those libraries. 

You strongly urge the doctrine of 
giving State aid to libraries, and ex- 
press the hope that Missouri will soon 
follow the example set by so many of 
the older States. You then propound a 
series of questions on the subject of li- 
braries, and close your letter by asking 
me ‘to state what success, if any, has 
attended the efforts to establish a public 
school library in St. Louis.” 

In answer to your last request, I send 
herewith a copy of the recent annual 
report of the managers of the library ; 
and, as to your questions, they cover 
altogether too much ground for me to 
attempt to answer them seréatim ina 
single letter. I must, therefore, content 
myself with a brief review of the sub- 
jects to which your questions relate. 

I am in favor of State aid for popular 
libraries, but not on the basis adopted 
by New York and other States. If you 
had carefully read the history of the 
district school library question, you 
would have discovered that nearly all 
the States which have attempted legis- 
lation on this subject, have signally 
failed to accomplish what they pro- 
posed: their schemes turned out vision- 
ary—their wisdom, folly. It you think 
this language too sweeping, I refer you 
to the reports of superintendents of edu- 
cation for the different States, where 
you will find Mi vctcion fully sus- 





tained. I do not say that the millions 
of money expended have been wholly 
thrown away, or that the millions of 


‘books purchased have done no good. 


For the most part, the books were well 
chosen, and while the scheme was a 
novelty, they were much read; and the 
reading of good books always does 
good. But the aim of the legislators 
was to form permanent libraries. _ In 
this their efforts proved a consummate 
failure, since the fact is that the libra- 
ries which they started, as a general 
thing, do not exist to-day—the books 
are scattered and lost. 

Let us learn a lesson from them, 
The projectors of these schemes seemed 
to think that nething further was re- 
quired to found a library than money 
with which to buy books. They made 
no provision for library rooms, for libra- 
rians, for book-cases, for registering the 
books, for binding and covering &c. 
Regardless of these and other important 
considerations, they persistently urged a 
State tax and an appropriation for the 
purchase of books. They carried their 
point and secured the books; but where 
are the books now? (See New York, 
Ohio and other State Reports.) 

Let it be forever borne in mind that 
the matter of procuring the books is the 
lightest and easiest part of the work of 
founding a permanent popular library. 
The main thing is to protect and utzél- 
tze the books. It is folly to expend a 
single dollar for books till means are 
provided for their safe depository, for 
a competent librarian, for bookcases, 


&c. 


You say your town is anxious for a 


library. Well, why don’t you build 
one? Ah, but you want a State appro- 
priation or a State tax to help you start. 
My dear sir, allow me to say you are 
standing in your own light. If your 
people ever have a library that is worth 
having, they will build it. No State 
contrivance will ever build it for them. 
State aid will prove a waste of money 
unless you get up a strong local and i 
dividual interest; and upon this 
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for success. ; 
Your town (I mean the village por- 
tion of it,) contains at least a thousand 
inhabitants, and is constantly increas- 
ing. You have two good schools, and 
are already taking steps to form a union 
high school. Now, when you say your 
“town is anxious for a library,” you 
mean that many individuals are anxious 
for it. You certainly can get 10 per 
cent. or 100 persons, to pay a life mem- 
bership fee of $10 or $12 each toward 
the establishment of your library. This 
will give you money enough to secure 
suitable rooms, book-cases, librarian, 
&c., and have a small surplus with 
which to purchase books. The nucleus 
thus formed will increase more rapidly 
than you may suppose, zf you don’t lose 
any books. You will have gifts and 
donations, and you will get constant 
revenue from the children in the schools 
who will be permitted to become life- 
members by paying one dollar at a time. 
It will not be long before State aid will 
come to your relief, and there will be no 
danger then that such aid will be squan- 
dered. 

Your Library Association can start 
under a Constitution and By-laws, vol- 
untarily agreed upon, or under a charter 
obtained according to the provisions 
of the corporation law. It is immater- 
ial at the outset what particular form of 
organization you choose, provided, the 
terms, privileges and rights of members 
be clearly defined. 

The success of the Public Schcol 
Library of St. Louis, should certainly 
encourage you to start your enterprise 
at once. It is scarcely five years since 
we began our efforts, the results of 
which may be briefly stated as follows: 
We have a library of over 20,000 vol- 
umes, a catalogue of which is now 
printing. Our membership list for the 
last year embraced over 3,000 names; 
and the issues of books for home use 
and for use in the library room exceeded 
60,000 vols. Our reading-room is sup- 
plied with 181 periodicals, of which 25 
are European, and 156 American. 

This institution was established on 
the basis of life-membership fees. It 
had not for several years any benefit 
from any public or endowment fund. 
During the past year, however, the man- 
gers have received a portion.of the pro- 

of the Ames bequest, and this 


support you must always mainly rely’ 





material aid is expected to continue. 
But the great success of the library has 
resulted from the J/az on which it is 
founded, and from individual efforts. 
With regard to this plan I have no time 
at present to make explanation further 
than barely to state some of its dzstinct- 
éve or characteristic features. 


1. It is inalienably connected with 
the public schools—the managers of the 
library comprise some of the school di- 
rectors. The membership list is largely 
recruited from the pupils of the schools, 
and particularly from those about to leave 
school. The transition from the school 
room to the library is thus made easy, 
natural, certain; in the one is laid the 
foundation, in the other is built the su- 
perstructure of education. 

2. Since children as well as adults 
are admitted to this library, it is neces- 
ary to have a juvenile department. 
This department comprises about 8 per 
cent. of the books of the library, which 
have been selected with great care. 


I have 
already stated that the library was 
founded on this basis. The old rule 
was to fix the life-membership fee at 
$100 or more, and to rely for income 
upon temporary or annual subscriptions. 
This library aims to make every sub- 
scriber a life member. 


3. Life-membership basis. 


4. The life-membership fee is fixed 
at the small sum of $12, which may be 
paid at one time, or in yearly or quar- 
ter-yearly installments. 

5- Women are placed on an equality 
with men in all the rights, privileges 
and duties of membership. 


If you desire a copy of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Public School 
Library, or any further details with ref- 
erence to the revenue or management of 
the institution, please address Mr. Jno. 
J. Bailey, librarian, who will be happy 
to give you any information in his 
power. 

I take pleasure in referring you to Prof. 
R. R. Calkins, the librarian and chief 
founder of the flourishing Public School 
Library of St. Joseph, Mo. If you 
measure success by the-amount of pop- 
ulation, the St. Josgph institution is even 
a greater success than its exemplar in 
St. Louis. Mr. C. will be able to give 
you valuable hints and suggestions as to 
the best mode of startigg your enterprise. 

Very truly 1. 1d. 





Recent Southern Educational Progress. 


(ap B. MERWIN, Ep:tor JourNAL 
aI] oF Epucation—Dear Sir: In 
* these days when England is rid- 
ding herself of sectarian educa- 
tional institutions and some of 
her more prominent men are 
at the head of the movement which is 
destined to effect a decided improve- 
ment in Primary and Normal Instruc- 
tion; when Portugal has recently esta- 
blished a system that is almost compul- 
sory; when Prussia (always prominent 
for her support of higher education) is 
bestowing attention upon that large 
majority whose only hope is elementary 
instruction; when the day schools of 
Italy and Austria are crowded; when 
the Sultan has proclaimed in Turkey 
an educational law protected by fines 
and the relinquishment of the guardian- 
ship of children ; when Mexico has de- 
creed ** more ample liberty in teaching 
and the popularization of the sciences” 
—one of her Statgs requiring a public 
school in every village of 500 inhabi- 
tants, and when the United States of 
America has infused new life into her 
National Department of Education, it 
may be well to look a little closely at 
“our south” to see what is being ac- 
complished here and now. 
Right heartily have some communi- 
ties in 


A=) 


THE SOUTH 

rallied from the anomalous condition in 
which the war left them to the support 
of their- educational interests, and in 
whatever I shall say critically of the 
present educational condition here, I 
wish to be distinctly understood that it 
is my conviction, based upon close ob- 
servation and direct contact not only 
with large educational assemblages but 
with teachers at home, in villages and 
cities—that the general genuine progress 
during the last four years is wonderful, 
considering the difficulties which have 
been in some respects unparalleled. 
Through embarassments which have 
been novel and constant, this educa- 
tional reform has proceeded steadily 
and quietly, until now it has become, in 
some localities—a spectacle; in others 
merely, as yet, a desire. But, speaking 
generally, those who estimate the atten- 
tion given to this subject by the echoes 
of the press and rostrum and the acts of 
legislatures will be deceived. In— 
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ALABAMA, 
especially, there has been a most wise 
and thorough devotion to School Inter- 
ests; the Superintendent’s Report for 
1869 shows nearly 4,000 children taught 
for a period ranging between three 
months and nine for a less sum than 
two-thirds that number have been 
taught during any previous year, and 
the tables of the present year, from 
which the new report will be published, 
are even more encouraging. ° 

The present School Code of Alabama 
framed by a Board of Education, gifted 
with legislative powers, is marvelously 
designed to stimulate and make con- 
stant the activity of the people. Its 
method of inter-connection by which 
each officer acts as a check upon his 
superior and its provision against all 
losses by the incompetence or dis- 
honesty of school officers are especially 
appreciated here in the south. It is 
marked throughout by a modest, intelli- 
gent independency of the systems in use 
in older-established States. It appro- 
priates a distinct sum to the purchase 
of school-apparatus. It adopts as its 
standard, that of the literary men of 
your state, Worcester’s Dictionary. It 
provides a number of Normal Schools 
and gives them liberal funds. 

The soul of this Board is G. L. Put- 
nam, a Vermont man, and late gra- 
duate of Amherst College. He is at 
present, I believe, superintendent of 
Mobile county. 

I will postpone some further facts 
and interesting statistics in regard to the 
Alabama Schools until a future letter. 


‘6 EARNEST.” 
——___—_—_0— e—______ 


NEBRASKA. 

The young and flourishing State of 
Nebraska, by an act of her Legislature, 
has provided for a State University, to 
be located at Lincoln, the capital of 
the State. The University will be model- 
ed after that of Michigan, and will be 
composed of six colleges. Lands in 
sufficient quantity have been donated, if 
sold even at their present value, to mu- 
nificently endow the University. In ad- 
dition to this, the Legislature has ordered 
an annual tax of one mill on the taxable 
property of the State for its support. It 
is estimated that one mill on the taxable 
property will now yield the handsome 
sum of sixty thousand dollars, and in- 
crease rapidly from year to year. 





MUSIC. 
BY RICHARD RANDOLPH. 
From order, the first law of Nature, 
And Measure, the mother of Art, 
Springs the statute of life legislature, 
That music in life shall have part. 


Thus, musie’s a current compelling 
As gently possessed in its source ; 
Or, as oceanward leaping and swelling, 
It channels our life in its course. 


True music corrects all distortions, 
Disgusting, deluding, or droll, 

By supplying, in proper proportions, 
The mixture of senses and soul. 

As life settles down in sensation, 
Things present and tangible rule, 

And the glories of inner creation 
Recede from the thought of the fool. 


Let music, with clamor diluted, 

Be poured in his wondering ear, 
And the cure to the case will be suited, 

And, Orphic enchantments appear. 
As rises the soul in dominion 

O’er art, and o’er nature as curst, 
It will hardly depress its free pinion 

So basely to quench its pure thirst; 
For music remains, in its essence, 

The concert of matter and mind, 
Which foretokens the rich coalescence 

In heaven reserved for mankind. | 


et 


For the Journal of Education. 


TEACHERS’ PICNICS. 


R. Epiror: Why is it that no 
flaming letters wove into start- 
ling phrases and loud sound- 
—¥ ing sentences ever announce 
through newspaper columns 
“A Grand Pedagogic Pic- 
Nic?” Masons and Odd Fellows have 
their jubilees; Sunday schools have 
their annual gatherings, where the little 
ones and larger ones—son, sire and 
grandam—shake off cares and wrinkles 
from the brow, and spend a day in 





frolic and play; tossing hats, jumping 
ropes, and being more like God’s crea- 


’ tures, in a beautiful world, should be. 


Mechanics, lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
all have their reunions, their recrea- 
tions ; meeting as brothers ina common 
cause shguld meet. Why not teachers 
unite themselves in a common brother- 
hood and not be ashamed of the title, 
‘‘ public school teacher.” Some one 
says we already have our annual pic- 


nic, our Zeachers’ Association. 


**Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
That ever to himself hath said’’ 


That such a meeting is a fit place for 
crucifying the care-worn visage and 
putting on the bright sunny counten- 
ance becoming candidates for the soci- 
ety of angelic hosts? 





We want on such an occasion no 
long-winded efforts by brilliant stars in 
the profession; no unearthing of the 
remains of Nimrod, Cecrops or Rom- 
ulus. Bucephalus may go without his 
fodder for one day. Let Aristottle’s 
dictum be mentioned only by the pro- 
found philosophers present. Let the 
ashes of Socrates requiescat in peace. 
Let Old Father Gallileo not be brought 
again to his knees and made to falsify 
his firmest convictions. Let Cleopatra 
captivate Antony, and say nothing of 
the poisonous adder applied with her 
own hand. Let Cataline conspire if he 
wishes. Who cares if Cesar did cross 
the creek? If any one wants to tell 
about that snow storm over at Moscow 
in 1812, we shall ask him to furnish 
almanacs to all, that they may read the 
details at leisure. Why not have a 
grand sociable, a two days’ meeting, 
where we may meet and become ac- 
quainted; talk sense and nonsense ; 
laugh, play and cry, like other folks, 
and demonstrate to the world that we 
are not a prosy, haughty, sleepy, cold- 
blooded fraternity—of miserable nonen- 
tities, as some seem to think us. Bring 
us in contact socially. Let A. B.’s and 
A. M.’s condescend to take the hand of 
the rustic backwoodsman. Let married 
men and married ladies give in their 
experience as to the propriety of the 
single brothers and sisters doing as they 
have done. Let the blushing maiden 
of eighteen interest the beardless youth 
of the same ripe age with kind words 
and bewitching smiles. Let bachelor 
and maid talk of the by-gone days when 
wealth, beauty and intelligence were sac- 
rificed at the altar of their charms. In 
short, let us have a good time. What 
say you, teachers? Vacation 
affords a suitable time. Shall we let 
the folks know there is some fun and 


fellow 


sociability in our composition, or will 
we lie still in the shade of the shell 
that we are plastering about ourselves, 
and which ere long will characterize us 
as a distinct species of beings somewhat 
allied to the human family? 

PIcK. 





Tue fireside is a school of infinite 
importance; it is important because it 
is universal, and because the education 
it bestows, being woven in with the 
woof of childhood, gives form and color 
to the whole texture of life. 


sista 
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EDUCATION. 


T seems a theme worn threadbare. 
Our country is filled with edu- 
@ cators; we have innumerable 
addresses upon the subject; we 
9 have so frequent definitions of the 
word, that many who have never 
conjugated Duco, ducere, etc., might be 
able to tell its derivation. Yet, there 
seems to be one side of education which 
is overlooked everywhere—at home, in 
the district school, the seminary, the 
college. Indeed, it is at best but a 
one-sided monstrosity, which might be 
likened to the poor paralytic, with one- 
half of the body full and life-like, the 
other withered and dead. Our teachers, 
our preachers, parents, and professors, 
all seem to forget that there is a body to 
be educated, as well as a brain. Instead 
of developing that body — cultivating 
its strength and symmetry—its powers 
are so drawn upon, its capital so spent 
before due, that as the brain grows the 
body dies. . 

Our young ladies graduate from the 
seminaries with less experimental 
acquaintance with science, than with 
spinal disease, chronic headache, con- 
sumption, and all else of the endless 
ailments to which female flesh is heir. 
Our young men leave college more 
burdened with throat disease and dys- 
pepsia than with Greek and Latin 
and all the “ ologies” combined. Our 
preachers (at least two-thirds of them), 
are poor, pale invalids, who have spent 
eight or ten of the most precious years 
of the life God has given them, in wear- 
ing out the body that should support 
the brain, and find, too late, that the 
one was never meant to live in this world 
without the other. 

The body is denied, perhaps for 
years, the rest, the sleep, the food that 
nature demands, and then we can only 
submit to the ‘ dispensation of Provi- 
dence” (?) that afflicts us with ill 
health. Can any one deny these facts— 
facts too sad, too true? Have we not 
justly earned the title our European 
friends have given us, 7.e., a nation of 
invalids? How are we unfitted for the 
duties and burdens of life by our edu- 
cation? When will the time come 
when men may learn a little grain of 
common sense—may follow nature’s 
teachings more, and their own selfish 


ambition less, and our sons and 


ing a household, so as to render self, 





daughters be not educated into their 
graves, or worse, educated into a life- 
long invalidism—that life a weary bur- 
den to them, and they to all around 
them. 
faint recognition of the body; practi- 
cally, there is none. All printed cata- 
logues, circulars, etc., are filled with 
pretty promises concerning the health of 


Dimly, theoretically, there is a 


pupils, etc., etc., but what are the re- 
sults of passing through what is now 
considered a regular course of study? 
We 
scarcely, as yet, understand the first 
principles. 

There is another phase of education, 
or rather non-education, akin to the 
neglect of bodily health, to which I 
would briefly refer. It is an education 
in the practical, the homely duties of 
life. How necessary is it, particularly 
for a young woman, to understand the 


Truly education is in its infancy. 


best way, the right way, to manage the 
details in the domestic departments of 
the 
be traced to illy cooked food, as their 


household. How many sins may 


direct cause! It is more conducive to 
the happiness of a wife and mother to 
understand the best manner of conduct- 


husband, children, comfortable, well, 
properly fed and clothed, than to be 
able to demonstrate many problems in 
Euclid. 


stood. 


I desire not to be misunder- 
I would not be one of those to 
discourage the education of woman— 
far from it. I hope the days will be 
few before she may have every advan- 
But let us 
have them in their natural order. Walls 


tage that exist in the land. 


should not be raised until the founda- 
tion is properly laid. One branch 
so cultivated to the 
neglect of the other. Let the practical 
go hand in hand with the intellectual 


should not be 


and the physical. Let us not attempt 
too much, as we now certainly do. Let 
We have 


an eternity in which to learn. 


us not live or learn too fast. 
Let us 
make a fairer and more natural begin- 
ning here, that we may there be able to 
continue in our progress for wisdom 
without stopping to render so long an 
account of abused blessings, and a 
reckless flinging from us of our Lord’s 
best gifts. Nature educates and develops 
the animal first. Let us follow her 
clear teachings, attending first to the 
animal in us, that we may the better 
subsequently develop the intellectual. 

; F. D. 


June 20th, 1870. 





PALMYRA, Mo., 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


HE applications for good teach- 

ers in the West and Southwest 

to this office, have become so 

7a) numerous that we have deter- 

Ne mined to establish a ‘Teachers’ 

Bureau.” Those desiring teach- 

ers are requested to state as briefly as 
possible— 


1. Salary. 

2. Length of school term. 

3. Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least for 
the present, persons communicating with 
us will please enclose stamps for return 
postage. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. 13. A gentleman to take charge 
of a seminary ; must bring good recom- 
mendations. 

No. 14. A gentleman, as principal, 
and one or two assistants, for a good 
school in Missouri. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 41. A gentleman, as professor of 
languages or mathematics ; would teach 
a high school, if desired. 

No. 42. A gentleman, as principal 
of a graded school, or would act as as- 
sistant in a good school. 

No. 43. A gentleman, as principal 
of a small graded school. 

No. 44. A gentleman, as principal 
of a graded school; has had 18 years’ 
experience. 

No, 45. 
primary and intermediate departments. 

No. 46. A lady, as teacher of the 
English branches, drawing and paint- 
ing; has had several years’ experience. 

No. 47. A gentleman, as principal 
of a grammar school; will teach math- 
ematics, if desired. : 

No. 48. A gentleman, as principal 
of a graded school; has had six years’ 


experience, and can bring the best of 
recommendations. 


No. 49. A gentleman, as principal 
of some good school; has had large ex- 
perience in common schools. 


No. 50. 


Two ladies, as teachers in 


A situation as principal of 


| public school, by a gentleman having 


had ten years’ experience. 

No. 51. A gentleman of experience 
desires a situation as teacher of penman- 
ship and book-keeping. 








ice 
An- 
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National Educational Conventions. 


ARQHE series of educational meet- 
oy ‘ings to be held this year at 
Cleveland, Ohio, from the 15th 
to the 19th of August, inclu- 
sive, will be opened on Mon- 
day morning by an address be- 
fore the ‘National Normal School 
Teachers’ Association,” by President 
John Ogden, of Fisk University, Ten- 
nessee. During the two days’ session 
of this body papers will be read by J. 
L. Pickard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois; George B. Loomis, 
Indianapolis; and by the following 
Principals of Normal Schools: Wm. 
F. Phelps, of Minnesota; Richard 
Edwards, L.L.D., Normal, Illinois; 
A. G, Boyden, of Massachusetts ; Delia 
A. Lothrop, of Cincinnati; J. W. Dick- 
inson, of Westfield, and S. H. White, 
of Illinois. 

The opening exercises of the ‘ Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association” will take 
place on Wednesday morning, August 
17th. The reception speech will be 
made by E. R. Perkins, Esq., President 
of the City Board of Education, and the 
introductory address by President Daniel 
B. Hagar, of Massachusetts. During the 
session of three days, reports, papers or 
addresses will be presented by the follow- 
ing distinguished gentlemen: President 
Chas. W. Elliot, of Harvard University ; 
Eben Tourjee, Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; Dr. J. W. 
Hoyt, President of Wisconsin Academy 
of Science; E. A. Sheldon, Principal 
of Normal School, Oswego, New York ; 
Professor George A. Chase, Principal of 
High School for Girls, Louisville, Ky. ; 
General John Eaton, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; I. S. Baker, Principal of Skinner 
Grammar School, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. 
A. S. Kissell, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Iowa; and Hon. Frederick 
A. Sawyer, United States Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The Cleveland Omnibus and Hack 
Company will pass members, who ob- 
tain the proper certificate from the Com- 
mittee on Reception, from point to point 
in the city at 25 cents, half the usual 
fare. Entertainment can be had at 
the Kennard House for $3.00 per day ; 
Weddell, $2.50; American, Russell and 
Cleveland, each $2.00; and for ladies 
private boarding houses for from $1,00 
to $r.50 per day. Committees of Re- 











ception will be at the depots on the ar- 
rival of trains, August 16th and 17th. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Very favorable arrangements for ex- 
cursion tickets from Boston and Port- 
land to Cleveland have been made with 
the Grand Trunk Railway. 

The following railway companies have 
consented to grant free return to mem- 
bers of the Association who may have 
paid full fare in coming over their roads: 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis ; Cleveland, Mt. Vernon 
and Delaware; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, (including the Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati and Indianapolis and 
Chicago divisions) ; Indianapolis, Peru 
and Chicago; Evansville and Craw- 
fordsville; Memphis and Charleston ; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph; Toledo, 
Wabash and Western. 

The following companies have made 
special arrangements as stated below: 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, two cents 
per mile; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago, two cents per mile; Milwau- 
kee and Chicago, ‘half fare; Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, three-fifths the 
usual fare; New Orleans and St. Louis 
Packet Company, about half fare. 

Teachers who attend the Convention 
and desire to avail themselves of the 
above reduced rates must, defore they 
leave home, obtain certificates that they 
are persons properly entitled thereto, 
by applying by letter or otherwise to 
Andrew J. Rickoff, Superintendent of 
Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. On the 
presentation of these certificates, at any 
station or landing place on the above 
routes of travel, the parties na@med on 
them may purchase round trip excur- 
sion tickets, good from the station where 
purchased and for return thereto, over 
the lines issuing the tickets. No person 
can avail himself of this arrangement 
unless he obtains such certificate and 
purchase his excursion ticket before he 
leaves home. 

The same arrangement as above is 
made with the Pennsylvania Central at 
two cents per mile, but certificates, 
which will entitle the holder to pur- 
chase at the reduced rate, must be ob- 
tained of W. P. Wickersham, Super- 
intendent of Schools for the State of 
Pennsylvania, who may be addressed 
at Harrisburg, Pa. This applies to 
residents of other States as well as of 
Pennsylvania. 











The Louisville and Nashville and the 
Louisville and Memphis roads and’their 
branches will sell half fare excursion 
tickets at their several stations to per- 
sons holding certificates, as above, from 
A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

St. Foseph and Council Bluffs.— 
The General Ticket Agent of this road 
will issue half fare permits to travel 
over this line, in coming to the Con- 
vention and return home, to any person 
entitled to such advantage, who will 
send his name and address to Andrew 
J. Rickoff, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The ‘* Chicago and Northwestern ” 
and the ‘North Missouri” Railroads 
will return members who have been in 
attendance on the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and paid full fare in coming, on 
the presentation of the certificates of 
the Secretary of the Association, the 
former at one-fifth and the latter at one- 
fourth the usual fares. Tickets of the 
‘‘ Chicago and Northwestern” must be 
purchased at the ticket office in Chi- 
cago, southeast corner of Lake and 
Clark streets. 

The Louisville, New Albany and 
Chicago will grant the half fare arrange- 
ment, selling their excursion tickets for 
distances passed over their line at ome 
Jare, the holder retaining the. same 
Sor return. 

Mobile and Ohio.—By applying per- 
sonally or by letter to C. L. Fitch, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Mobile, Ala., 
parties will receive an order upon the 
ticket agent at the station at which they 
wish to purchase their tickets, for round 
trip tickets, good from the station where 
purchased to the point where they leave 
the road and return, at one fare. 

The Central Pacific will issue round 
trip tickets from San Francisco or other 
points at certain reduced rates, to be 
arranged for by parties desiring the 
same. 

Similar arrangements will probably 
be made with all the other railroads. 
The meeting will be one of great inter- 
est and profit. 

_- +0 <> @—_—- 

Human happiness has no perfect se- 
curity but freedom; freedom none but 
virtue ; virtue none but knowledge ; and 
neither freedom, nor virtue, nor knowl- 
edge has any vigor, or immortal hope, 
except in the principles of the Christian 
faith, and in the sanctions of the Chris- 
tian religion, 
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WHY WAR? 


E have heard the question 
asked several times within a 
few days, What is the occa- 
ens sion of this war between 
7 France and Prussia? and have 
found many, otherwise well- 
informed persons, who failed to give an 
intelligent answer. 

Truly, it is a conundrum to most 
Americans, who do not understand how 
tnillions of men and an entire continent 
can be set to mutual butchery just by 
the ambition of a single selfish man, 
even if he wear imperial robes. 

The ostensible pretext for this war on 
the part of the French Emperor is an 
insult offered his ambassador by the 
Prussian King. The act of the Spanish 
Cortes in nominating for King, Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, a relative of 
the King of Prussia, Napoleon con- 
ceived to be for the aggrandizement of 
Prussia, his strongest rival among the 
nations of Eastern Europe, and de- 
manded his withdrawal. Leopold, who, 
by the way, is, on his mother’s side, a 
second cousin to Napoleon, thereupon, 
for the sake of the peace of Europe, 
resigned his candidature. Here, ap- 
parently, all pretext for further feeling 
on the part of France was at an end; 
but the Emperor, not content with this, 
proceeded, through his ambassador, 
Benedetti, to demand of the King of 
Prussia that no prince of the House of 
Hohenzollern should ever in future pre- 
tend to the Spanish throne. This was 
the demand of a madman, or of one 
determined to provoke a quarrel, since 
it was one to which, neither as a mon- 
arch nor as head of the Hohenzollern 
family, the King of Prussia could ac- 
cede. He refused, and on the demand 
being pertinaciously pressed, at last re- 
fused to see Benedetti, who thereupon, 
having succeeded in getting himself in- 
sulted, packed up his portfolio and re- 
ported the case to his master. 

This is the insult to France which 
only the blood of a few thousand men, 
more or less, can wash out. It is on 
this most flimsy of all conceivable pre- 





texts that Napoleon, not France, has 
declared war upon Prussia, and for 
which a million of men on either side 
are facing each other, and, perhaps, by 
the time our readers see these words, 
engaging in deadly strife. 

This bold usurper—the worst foe to 
her peace Europe has known since his 
uncle—in such a quarrel cannot hope 
for the sympathy of a single civilized 
nation. 

Of course this is only a pretext. The 
real cause of the war lies in Napoleon’s 
jealousy of the growing power ot Prus- 
sia, and in his claim for the Rhine as 
the natural boundary of France. His 
greedy eye has long coveted the fair 
provinces of Rhenish-Prussia, where for 
a little while his uncle, Jerome, reigned 
as King of Westphalia. It matters not 
that the people are German in language 
and sympathy. To extend his frontier to 
the Khine has been one of his ruling 
ideas ever since he came to the throne, 
and whatever the ostensible occasion for 
the war, this, on his side, is the rea] 
object. 

The growing feeling of German na- 
tionality will arouse every German to 
the aid of Prussia in this quarrel, while 
this culminating outrage in a long series 
for twenty years excites the indignation 
of Europe. It is useless to anticipate 
results ; but it need not surprise any one 
if another holy alliance and another 
Waterloo should before long make an 
end of the Napoleonic dynasty, and the 
name of Bonaparte never more be heard 
in the councils of Europe. 

Now is the time for our teachers and 
scholars to put their knowledge of his- 
tory and geography to the test. Read 
your newspaper with a map, or globe, 
(the best you can get) at your elbow. 
Fix all details of political and military 
movements in your mind, and you will 
learn how much is to be acquired out- 
side of the school room which will make 
the exercises there more useful and at- 
tractive. 


University College for Women in Missouri. 


R. READ, the President of our 
State University, and the cura- 
tors seem determined to enlarge 
and broaden the curriculum of 
this institution until it shall em- 
brace all that the new day and 

age demands. In addition to the usual 
college course, they will hereafter main- 





tain the College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, which will embrace: frs?, 
a School of Engineering; second, a 
School of Analytic Chemistry; and, 
third, a School of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy ; a Normal School; a Law Col- 
lege, and, as soon as arrangements can 
be made, a “ College for Women.” In 
regard to the latter, Dr. Read says: 


It isa part of the plan of the Curators to 
establish, as soon as may be, a college for the 
Women in connection with the University— 
a college pape designed to prepare 
women for their particular sphere in society, 
and to open to them such advantages of edu- 
cation and high training as they cannot have 
elsewhere in the St«ite. 

This will require means from the Legisla- 
ture, for the erection of a suitable building. 
A site can be had on the University grounds, 
admirably adapted to such a building, near 
the principal edifice, commanding a fine view 
of the town and surrounding country—being 
a portion of the ground which has been set 
aside and designed for ornamental gardening 
and small fruit-growing. 

It is worse than mockery to open our col- 
leges and universities to women, if we make 
no adequate and proper provision tu receive 
them. 

We do not propose to discuss the question 
of the coéducation of the sexes. The point 
is simply this: Shall we, in establishing a 
great University for the State, ignore and 
pass by one-half ofour people? Shall women 
be exclu ed from its advantages, as though 
they were outcasts? Or, while they are ad- 
mitted in name, shall they in reality’ be shut 
out, because no provision is made to receive 
them? ‘This question meets the Curators at 
the very threshold in organizing the depart- 
ments of the University. 

What is needed is a special college for 
women, separate and distinct as a college, 
and having its own supervision, but admit- 
ting its members to the recitations and lec- 
tures in all departments of the University— 
to the School of Horticulture, to that of 
Drawing and Modeling, to the School of Prac- 
tice in Analytical Chemistry—thus preparing 
for the care of the sick-room and the kitchen, 
and elevating, by science and art, the com- 
monest duties of home life. The department 
of Social, Political and Economic Science 
should be open to them; and, in short, all 
the instructions of the University which they 
might desire to attend. 

Will the Legislature afford the means of 
erecting a suitable building, thus providing 
for the daughters of the State, not less than 
the sons? Not one dollar, let it be remem- 
bered. has the State ever yet given for the 
specific education of young women. Will it 
now make its very first appropriation for 
this noble object? ‘The last Legislature ap- 
propriated largely and by almost unanimous 
vote for the specific education of the colored 
race in our midst. Can it now refuse our 
daughters? 

The education of the University for women 
can be made not only of a higher type, but in 
consequence of the Professors and various 
other appointments already existing, greatly 
cheaper than can be had in any other way. 
It can be brought within the means of fami- 
lies in very moderate circumstances. 

Will not the women of the State, and from 
every part of the State, make their appeal to 
the Legislature for the equal rights of their 
sex in the State University? If they make 
the demand with one voice, they will be heard 
and heeded, and the means’ will be given for 
the erection of a building for the University 
College for Women. The building only is 
wanted to start this college immediately, and 
upon a basis to imparé a true womanly edu- 
cation, and at the cheapest possible rates. 
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For State Superintendent, Hon. Ira 
Divoll. 


DITOR JournaL or Epuca- 
TION: Will you give the enclos- 
ed call a place in your widely 
circulating paper, and thereby 
aid the movement started by 
your correspondent from Jeffer- 

son City in the last issue of the JouRNAL 

oF EpucaTIon? 

The labors of Mr. Divoll are so gen- 
erally known throughout the Southwest, 
and I may add, throughout the United 
States, that it seems useless to recount 
them. But I will briefly call attention 
to the character of the individuals who 
have united in this call on Mr. Divoll. 
Prominent men of all shades of polit- 
ical conviction are to be found in the 
list; men who identified themselves 
with the cause of education in this 
State when Missouri had just emerged 
from a territory; men who have borne 
conspicuous parts in the work of found- 
ing not only the Public School system, 
but also the colleges and universities of 
the State, have signed this call. More 
honorable still to the person called are 
the signatures of the most prominent 
men associated with Mr. Divoll in dif- 
ferent capacities during his eleven years’ 
services as Superintendent of the Saint 
Louis Schools. 

The animus of those who have signed 
this call may be best shown by the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Corbitt, who is 
well known throughout the State for 
his sterling integrity and zeal in the 
cause of public education : 


Sr. Lovuts, June 14, 1870. 

Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in signin 
my name to the enclosed call on Mr. Divoll 
to become a candidate for State Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools. 

I know of no person who is better quali- 
fied for the above-named position. I served 
six years as a member of the Board of Public 
Schoels of our city, during the time he was 
Superintendent. Rive ears of that service 
I was a member of the Teachers’ Committee. 
I had ample opportunity of witnessing his 
administrative ability, which in my judgment 
is of the very highest order. 

hope the friends of the Public Schools 
all over the State will urge his claims to the 
position of State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. Very truly ours, 
AMES M. Corsitt. 


I need only call attention in conclu- 
sion to the fact that Mr. Divoll’s labors 
have had an immense influence through- 
out Missouri and throughout the South- 
West in moulding the system of public 
education. In particular the plans for 
building school houses so as to best 
adapt them to graded schools, the doing 








away with the old plan of large assem- 
bly rooms and small recitation rooms, 
the uniting of the sexes in the same 
school, the founding of Public School 
Libraries—these and other measures of 
equal importance have received the 
strongest impulse from Mr. Divoll’s 


labors. Missouri. 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Sr. Lours, June 25, 1870. 

Ira Divot, Esg.: From our knowledge 
of your long and successful experience in 
the organization and management of Public 
Schools, and of your thorough administra- 
tive ability, we take the liberty of asking 
your consent to the use your name in the 
coming State canvass, in connection with 
the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. 

Awaiting your reply, we remain, 

ith great respect, 

J.C. Bendel, Edward H, Allen, 
Howard M. Holden, Jno. R. Lionberger, 
Theo. S. Case, 


J. H. Lightner, 
L. M. Lawson, John S. Cavender, 
David Pinger, 


J. B. Douglass, 
A. H. Burlingham, 
M. Diveley, 
D. T. Shouse, 
J. W. Byers, 
W. Patrick, 
John IF. Long, 
D. T. Wright, 
A. Hamilton, 
W. H. Markham, 
S. M. Edgell, 
C.S. ig 
Stephen Ridgeley, 
H. A. Clover, 
Ed. T. Berkley, 
Mark C. Jennings, 
Dwight Durkee, John H, Andrews, 
James K. Knight, Lee R. Shryock, 
Henry C,Brockmeyer, Lewis D. Allen, jr., 
John M. Krum, Geo. 8. Brown, 
Chas. L. Bernays, C. 8. Freeman, 
John T. Douglas, E. A. Shryock, 
T. M. Post, T. Shannon, jr., 
Richard Scully, A. F. Shapleigh, 
Henry Drucker, Jas. O. Broadhead, 
Jas. C. Kribben, H. J. Conant, 
W. P. Gettys, N. Ranney, 
F. O. Day, R. M. Parks, 
J. B. Dean, Chas. W. Stevens, 
D. P. Rowland, Robt. P. Richardson, 
S. D. Barlow, S. K. Hall, 
T. B. Edgar, H. W. Harmon. 
Sr. Louts, July 1st, 1870. 
Messrs. Edward H. Allen, C. S. Greeley, J. 
W. Sutherland, W. G. Eliot, J. H. Britton 
J. M. Corbitt, S. D. Barlow, and others: 
GENTLEMEN: I have received your note of 
the 25th ultimo, asking me to allow my name 
to be used in connection with the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Schools. 
While acceding to your request, gentlemen, 
permit me to thank you for the very kind 
manner in which you are pleased to refer to 
my former services, and to add that, in case 
the people see fit to indorse your action and 
elect me, I shall enter upon the duties of the 
office with an earnest desire to serve the cause 
of popular education in Missouri. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tra DIvo.t. 
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S M. Breckinridge, 
Jas. B. Eads, 

Geo. Partridge, 
John D. 8. Dryden, 
Isaac L. Garrison, 
Isaiah Forbes, 
J.H. Britton, 

R. Baldwin, 

W. G. Eliot, 

J. W. Sutherland, 
Wm. T. Harris, 

A. R. Conklin, 
Warren Shedd, 
Thomas Richeson, 


Mapa de Stael defined happiness to 
be a state of constant employment upon 
upon some desirable object, with a con- 
tinual sense of progress toward its 
attainment. 








State Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The Republican, of Unionville, Put- 
nam county, says: 


**It will be observed that Hon. James B. 
Harper is a candidate for State Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, before the State Con- 
vention to be held August 31, 1870. We take 
great pleasure in supporting Mr. Harper for 
this position, as he is fully competent, wor- 
thy, and above all an honest upright man in 
every respect.. He has served, acceptably, 
three terms in the Legislature, and has never 
been guilty of an act of corruption or dis- 
honesty and has always given satisfaction to 
his constituents. And should the State Con- 
vention, in its wisdom, see proper to bestow 
upon him the nomination for this position, . 
we are willing to guarantee that it will never 
regret its action in so doing, as he will per- 
form the duties of the office in a manner 
above reproach, and honorable to himself 
and the State. We are confident that he will 
watch over the expenditures of school funds 
with a jealous eye, and see to it that not a 
dollar of it is squandered er misused. 


Mr. Charleton Howe, editor of the La- 
Grange American, endorses the above, 
as follows : 


‘“We served four sessions of the Legisla- 
ture with Mr. Harper, of Putnam, and be- 
lieve him to be an honest, high-minded gen- 
tleman, possessing sound, practical, common 
sense ideas. Being better acquainted with 
him personally than with any of the other 
candidates named for the office of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, we are natur- 
ally disposed to favor him for this position. 
We believe he has had considerable experi- 
ence as a teacher—we know he had a great 
deal to do with getting up the present school 
law, being the author of some of its best 
sections; he is well acquainted with the 
wants of the people in this particular, and 
understands how to put those wants into 
practical effect. Mr. Harper is a self-made 
man, believes in rigid economy in the expen- 
diture of the public money, in building up 
and ‘‘popularizing’’ the public school sys- 
tem of the State, by adhering to the most 
economical course. He possesses that pecul- 
iar executive and administrative ability which 
pre-eminently qualifies him for the important 
position to which the partiality of his old and 
tried friends seeks to elevate him. We hope 
to see him nominated by the convention. 
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ANOTHER CANDIDATE. — A friend 
from Lafayette county nominates Pro- 
fessor G. K. Smith, the present able and 
efficient County Superintendent of that 
county, for State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. He says: ‘Prof. Smith 
is an old teacher, ripe with experience, 
and in every way eminently qualified 
for the position. I do not know that 
he would accept the position, but if he 
could be induced to do so, he would, if 
elected, raise the system of public edu- 
cation to its highest standard.” 


a 

TuHE reign of violence is passing 
away. Brute force and physical force 
have had their day of rule, but that rule 
was not destined to last forever. Even 
where violence has still to be used the 
battle is no longer to the strong ; it is to 
the intelligent and far-seeing. 
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NOT WANTED. 

E felt it to be our duty to 

expose a “little scheme” 

gotten up by Parker Clark 
SS and Feathers, last winter, to 

establish an “ official organ,” 

which scheme, some of the 
best lawyers in the Legislature said, 
would have cost the State, at least 
twenty thousand dollars a year. That 
is,twenty thousand dollars of the people’s 
money would have been diverted from 
its legitimate use, and would have gone 
into the pockets of what has proved 
to be, a mere band of adventurers and 
parasites, had we not published the 
facts and documents to prove them just 
as we did. Of course when these facts 
and documents were laid before the 
legislature they repudiated both the 
‘little scheme” and the authors of it. 
Defeated in this, another “ foray” on 
the State Treasury was organized which 
some of the leading papers of the State 
estimate will involve an expenditure of 
at least one hundred thousand dollars. 
In order to contro] and get the benefit 
of this vast expenditure Parker, Feathers 
& Co. or the “ official organ ring” 
sent out, at the expense of the public, 
twenty-five thousand copies of the 
bogus school law as “corrected and 
approved.” 

Mr. Harper in the following letter 
convicts Mr. Parker of altering the law 
after the Legislature had adjourned, 
and Mr. Parker, driven into a corner, 
admits the fact by saying in so many 
words “I included that (bogus) section 
* * * with the school law.” Convicted 
thus by his own admission, and by Mr. 
Harper’s letter, of altering the law to 
serve a private purpose, Parker and his 
assistant Clark, in the face of this record, 
are at work to secure a renomination to 
the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. 

Will any party, or any set of men ask- 
ing the votes of the people of this State 
presume to insult their common sense or 
integrity so much as to ask them to vote 
for either of these men for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Schools? 
We may be mistaken, but our impression 
is, that any party or parties who stand 
thus doubly convicted of such a trans- 
action are not wanted for any office, 
certainly not for State Superintendent 
of Public Schools. 


MR. HARPER’S LETTER. 


LARGE number of the leading 
papers of the State—represent- 
ing all shades of political belief, 


@ have published and vigorously 


denounced these schemes of the 

“Official Organ Ring,” as 

well as the parties implicated in this 
‘‘ interpolation” business. 

The Clinton County Register says: 


‘«We publish the correspondence between 
our Representative, Hon. John M. McMichael, 
and Hon. J. B. Harper. Mr. Harper was 
chairman of the Committee on Education; 
he drew up the late law himself; knows all 
about Mr. Parker’s attempts to have the com- 
mittee incorporate the section, which Parker 
has interpolated into the law he has sent out 
to County Superintendents, and for the very 
reason stated in his letter to Mr. McMichael, 
he and the committee peremptorily refused to 
re-enact the section of the old law which gave 
the State Superintendent, or anyone he might 
designate, such an opportunity to swindle. 
Instead of yielding to Mr. Parker’s importu- 
nities, the committee inserted section 57 in 
the bill, which gives the County Superinten- 
dent exclusive control of the printing of 
blanks, &c.; and thus the law passed, with 
the repealing clause which settles this matter, 
as Mr. Harper states, and places Parker, 
Johnson and Wilcox in the light of public 
vampires. No County Superintendent can 
mistake his duty inthis regard, because the 
law explicitly authorizes him to get his 
blanks, &c., wherever he chooses. He 
should, however, make an exception of the 
jobbing firm at the State Capitol, as it has 
shown a disposition of dishonesty.” 


Mr. McMichaei says: 


‘*T should be obliged if you could furnish 
me with the general idea and sentiment which 
prevailed with the committee in regard to the 
provision which it is charged, and I believe 
not denied, was interpolated in the printing of 
the law. 

Your views upon this matter are of import- 
ance to our county Officials, as at present they 
do not fully comprehend the necessity of or- 
dering books and blanks from the State 
printer. ve 

As this is' a matter of public interest I 
should like to have the liberty of publishing 
your reply in our county paper. 

Yours truly, JOHN M. McMIcnakEt. 








St. Jonn, Mo., May 28, 1870. 
Hon. J. M. McMicuakt, Plattsburg, Mo.: 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 12th came to hand 
in due time, and I hastily pen you a few lines 
in answer. 

At the first meeting of the Committee on 
Education, last winter, it was decided to re- 
vise the entire school law, and a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of Hon. W. P. Browning, 
of Scotland county, Hon. H. G. Mullings, of 
Green county, and myself, was appointed to 
prepare a bill embracing all that was neces- 
sary to make a complete ‘‘School Law.” 
The sub-committee performed the task im- 
posed upon them to the best of their ability, 
and submitted it to the committee; and all 
the committee that cared anything about the 
law gave the bill their endorsement. 

The section spoken of (Sec. 39, G.S.) was 
not then in the bill, was not when it was in- 
troduced, was not put in the bill by the 
House or Senate, and never was ip it until 
‘‘interpolated” by somebody, after the Legis- 
lature had adjourned. ’ 

Mr. Parker wanted the section put into the 
law; but as it was intended to require amore 
extended system of records to-be kept by 

school officers, the supplying of which would 
| yesessitate some considerable outlay of mon- 











ey, we refused to grant such power us was 
granted in Section 39, Revised Statutes, 1865, 
to any man. 

The conclusion of the committee was, that 
if the State Superintendent had the control, 
or the right to ‘* prescribe’’ blanks and rec- 
ords, he could say that a house or Jirm, or the 
blanks and records of any certain house or 
firm should be used; and that if no corrupt 
influence was brought to bear to get the 
State Superintendent’s indorsement, that the 
firm that did get their blanks and records 
‘prescribed,’ would or could add fifty or 
one hundred per cent. to the cost of the 
blanks and records, thus making a monopoly 
of the business, and extort money from the 
people. 

It was kept out of the law for the protection 
of the tax-paying portion of the people. 

Section 57, Session Acts 1870, gives the 
County Superintendent the exclusive control 
of furnishing “school officers” with blanks 
and records, which being contrary to section 
39 G. S. 1865, was intended to supersede it, 
and which by section 102 is repealed. 

My opinion is that the words interpolated 
are not law, were not intended to be incor- 
porated as a part of the law, and that they 
were placed in the law by a forced construc- 
tion of law, for a selfish end, and that County 
Superintendents and County Courts are at 
liberty—perfect liberty—to he blanks, &c., 
of any firm in the world. 

My opinion further is, that the officers 
above named have a perfect right, and that it 
would be far more commendable, to get their 
printing done at their printing establish- 
ments in their own counties, than to go to 
the Public Printer or any other man for them. 

Yours most respectfully, 
J. B. Harper. 
OO 


Hon. M. L. Laucuiin.—The name 
heading this notice is well known in 
Missouri. He has served long and well 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of this State. He will 
be a candidate for the nomination by 
the State Republican Convention for 
the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. He has not only many 
friends in the part of the State where 
he resides, but all over the State, who 
will be glad to give him their hearty 
support.—Lexington Register. 

re 

Pror. J. W. Maruias, so long and 
favorably known as a prominent anc 
practical educator in Missouri and Illi- 
nois, is a candidate for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Prof. Mathias is a resident of Spring- 
field, Mo., and would, if elected, admin- 
ister the affairs of the office with both 
industry and integrity—two qualities in 
which the present incumbent is not, to 
say the least, overstocked. 


™_ 


Lapies have been elected superin- 
tendents of schools in Andover, Ben- 
nington and Wardsboro, Vt. 





I sHow you intelligible things, but I 
cannot give you brains to comprehend 
them. 
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PARKER, CLARK & CO. 





DITOR Journat or Epuca- 

TION: It is so seldom that the 

press speaks boldly and truth- 

fully of public men when pub- 

lic interest demands something 

pointed to be said, that such an 
occurrence deserves special commenda- 
tion. 

Such, it seems to me, is the character 
of two articles in your May issue, enti- 
tled “* Not a Success” and ‘Select the 
Best Man.” 

Such imputations as ‘‘ personal feel- 
ing” and ‘“‘ sour grapes,” are cheap and 
especially valuable to people incapable 
of higher motives, but do not answer 
the facts so clearly set forth. The truth is, 
that what is contained in those two ar- 
ticles is just what every one acquainted 
with the facts knows ought to have been 
said, and not so fittingly said by any 
other paper as the JouRNAx oF Epv- 
CATION. 

They are but the public expression 
of individual sentiments entertained 


throughout all this section of the State ;_ 


and, in my opinion, public sentiment 
would have sustained much more min- 
ute dissection of the official life of Mr. 
T. A. Parker than was instituted in 
your articles. Be assured this expres- 
sion is but an echo of the sentiments 
of thousands of those who are most ear- 
nestly co-laboring with us. 


EpucATOR. 
FRANKLIN County, Mo., June 20th, 1870. 








For the Journal of Education, 


“SELECT THE BEST MAN.” 
MONG the numerous candidates 
for State Superintendent of 
Schools are several good men. 
One may lack administrative 
ability ; another, school experi- 

ence or practical knowledge of 
schools, and soon. All men have some 
weakness. There is also a fitness in 
men and things. In the matter of Su- 
perintendent of Schools we want the 
best man for the place. Can we afford 
to make a mistake in our choice? The 
schools and the rising generation are 
two things which deserve consideration. 
Who is best? We reply: Prof. R. 
R. Calkins, of St. Joseph. He is a 
public school man. He has experience 


as teacher and superintendent of public 
He has ability, integrity, and 


schools. 





fitness which qualify him for the posi- 
tion. His predominant traits of charac- 
ter are faithfulness, activity and zeal, 
and whether in the school-room, in the 
institute, or in the office of superinten- 
dent, he will do his duty, and impart 
new life to our educational interests. 
We think he is the best man to have 
charge of our public schools. 


TEACHER. 
————+> eo —____—___ 

THE CENTRAL NORMAL ScCHOOL.— 
A correspondent of the Democrat, from 
Sedalia, says: 

‘The Central Normal School opened finely, 
with a large number of pupils in attendance, 
and with Professor Beard, Professor Read of 
the State University, and Professor Metcalf, 
of the Illinois State Normal University, for 
instructors, the week proved a very pleasant 
and profitable one. 

“ Prof. Read’s lecture on Thursday evening, 
on * Education in the West,’’ was avery able 
and eloquent one. He gave an interesting 
account of the efforts of the early educators 
west of the Alleghanies. The address was 
replete with beautiful thoughts and practical 
hints, and well worthy of this veteran educa- 
tor. He stated one great truth, that we 
would be glad to impress upon every voter in 
the State. It was this, ‘*That the highest 
and most important office in the gift of the 
people of this State was the office of State 
Superintendent ;’’ and we hope that each 
one of the delegates to the nominating con- 
vention on August 31st, will feel and vote in 
accordance with that sentiment, for the best 
man for that position that our State can af- 
ford, regardless of political preferences or 
personal considerations.” 


Nortu Missourr NorMAt ScHooL. 
—This institution closed its third year 
on the 24th of June. We notice that 
the graduating classes include twenty- 
eight students. 

As a private enterprise, this school 
has been successful. During the first 
year 284 students entered; 423 during 
the second year, and nearly 500 during 
the third year. 

We trust that it will be still more 
successful as a State Normal School, 
which it is almost certain to become 
within the next few weeks. 

Adair county proposes giving $150,- 
ooo, if necessary, to secure the State 
Normal north of the Missouri. She de- 
serves it, and undoubtedly will secure it. 

Persons desiring information concern- 
ing the North Missouri Normal School 
should address J. Baldwin, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 





Ir is no man’s business whether he 
has genius or not: work he must, what- 
ever he is, but quietly and steadily : and 
the natural and unforced results of such 
work will be always the thing God 
meant him to do, and will be his best. 








Death of A. G. Abbott, Principal of the 
Lafayette School. 


Universal regret among the friends 
of education in this State has been occa- 
sioned by the event announced at the 
head of this paragraph. Young, full of 
promise, enthusiastic in his profession, 
affable and courteous, frank and manly, 
his character impressed one favorably 
at first sight, and lost nothing by long 
acquaintance. At the last meeting of 
the School Board, Mr. Peacock, on be- 
half of the Teachers’ Committee, offered 
the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, In the providence of God, it has 
pleased him to remove from our corps of 
teachers Mr. Asa G. Abbott, who has filled 
for some time past the responsible position of 
Principal of the Lafayette School, it becomes 
our duty to express the high appreciation we 
have tor his energetic and manly course and 
for his faithful services, and to make public 
the deep regret we feel at the loss we have 
suffered in his death; therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘That, in the death of Mr. Asa G. 
Abbott, the public schools of this city have 
lost the services of a zealous and efficient 
teacher. 

Resolved, That we cherish the memory of 
the deceased as having ever merited our re- 
spect and sympathy, and that we sincerely 
regret his loss. 

Resolved, That we tender to the afflicted 
family our heartfelt sympathy and condolence 
in this their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the family of the deceased 
by the secretary, and that the same be spread 
upon the records of this Board. 

a es 


PROF. E. A. ANGELL. 


‘‘'This gentleman who, for the past year, 
has had charge of the Public Schools in this 
city, and has also had charge of a column in 
this paper devoted to educational mattesr, 
takes his leave of the friends of education and 
the readers of the Eagle this week in a short 
and well-written valedictory. We part with 
brother Angell with regret. As an earnest 
laborer for the cause of popular education, 
Prof. Angell endeared himself to a large 
circle of friends, who regret his departure 
from us. Wherever his lot may be cast the 
best wishes of the people of Boonviile will 
follow him.”’ 

We clip the above from the Boon- 
ville Eagle, and join our good wishes 
with those of the people he has left, 
and hope he will not be allowed to 
leave the State, for Angell means hard 
work wherever he is, and a gcod deal of 


it too. 
——_—___0~+ e—___—___ 


STATE GEOLOGIST. 
Prof. Albert D. Harger, the present 


State Geologist of Vermont, has been 
appointed by the Board of Managers of 
the Bureau of Mines and Mining and 
Geological Survey State Geologist of 
Missouri. Prof. Harger, we learn, 
enters upon his duties Aug. 1st, and is 


said to be eminently qualified for the 
position. 
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MORE VILLAINY EXPOSED. 
SOU Press of the State has so 
5 thoroughly exposed, and so vig- 
aie orously denounced, the villainy 
be) of the ‘+ Official Organ Ring” 
\o at Jefferson City, for the fraud 

U they attempted to perpetrate, 
by altering the school law, after the 
Legislature adjourned, that the parties 
engaged in it are now attempting to 
dodge the responsibility and escape the 
odium of their action by charging the 
‘* interpolation” upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

This ** dodge” will not do. It is not 
only weak, but as ungenerous as it is 
unjust. 

We quote the exact language ysed by 
the Attorney General, as follows: 

I beg leave to say that I have not yet re- 
ceivesl a copy of the new act, so as to enable 
me to compare all the provisions thereof with 
the law as it previousiy stood. But in look- 
ing over a bill which I was permitted to look 
at, I noticed that section 36 of the act of 
March 29, 1866, was left out of the new bill, 
and nothing substituted in its place on the 
same subject. This section, not being con- 
trary to any provision of the new act, would 
not, under the repealing clause of such new 
act, be repealed. 

On this the Repudlican very truth- 
fully and pertinently remarks that, as he 
had “ot received a copy of the new 
act”— 

He had not, of course, compared it with the 
old law; he did not know what parts of the 
old law were placed in, and what parts left 
out of the new one. In short, he had not the 
necessary facts to form an opinion on; and to 
suppose that an Attorney General would ut- 
ter an official opinion without the necessary 
facts before him is to bring him into derision. 

What, then, is the opinion of the At- 
torney General worth, given under these 
circumstances ? 

He says he was permitted to look 

over ‘“‘a bill,” but the same paper 
remarks that— 
The attorney general has nothing to do with 
bills; his dealings is with laws. Why did he 
not ask the superintendent or the secretary 
of state for an official copy of the Jaw on 
which his opinion was asked? Why did not 
the superintendent, in asking for his opinion, 
furnish him with a copy of the law he de- 
sired him to interpret? 

If Parker Clark & Co. had furnished 
a copy of the law, as it was passed and 
signed, the Attorney General would 
have seen at once, that this bogus sec- 
tion, was a base interpolation, put in to 
serve the private purposes of these par- 
ties, and the end they desired to accom- 
plish would have been defeated. So 
they only ‘‘ permitted him to look over 
a bill” and got just such a decision as 
they wanted. Then the Ring went to 
work and tried to play the ‘same disrep- 





utable game with the Secretary of State 
and Judge Wagner, but were detected, 
and of course defeated, in their attempt 
to smuggle it into the General Statutes. 

It is said that the Secretary of State, 
expressed himself with a great deal 
more emphasis than piety, when he 
found, that Parker & Co. had altered 
the law. 

Judge Wagner also immediately or- 


dered the bogus section stricken from | 


the General Statutes when the Secre- 
tary of State informed him that it was 
‘‘interpolated,” so that Mr. Parker’s 
statement in the April number of the 
JourNnaL that “in Wagner’s Statutes 
(second edition), page 1256, occurs this 
note: ‘Section 36 (2 Wagner’s Stat- 
utes) does not appear to be repealed, 
and is still in force,” ¢s false. Mr. 
Parker made the same statement in a 
note to the Datly Democrat which 
proves to be equally false. 

Hon. Thomas D. Neal, a member of 
the last Legislature and the editor of 
“The Bethany Tribune,” who has 
been perfectly familiar with the ques- 
tionable career of these parties, says: 


We consider the foisting of section 39 of 
the General Statutes into the new school law 
a piece of high-handedness and villainy, that 
should damn any man who would dare per- 

etrate it. It is no more nor less than forg- 

ing law, it is the State Superintendent con- 
stituting himself into a Legislature, and the 
Attorney General making of himself a Su- 
preme Court. Such things should not be 
tolerated. 


Do we want men who are not only 
charged, but proven, to be guilty of such 
acts of villainy as this, at the head of the 
educational interest of the State? 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE. 


We learn that the trustees of Lincoln 
Institute have adopted the plans of Geo. 
A. Garnsey, of Chicago, for their new 
building at Jefferson City, and have 
made a contract for its erection with J. 
H. McAdow, Esq., for fifteen thousand 
six hundred dollars. 





It is expected that 
the building will be so far advanced 
that the lower story can be occupied 
before winter. The structure will be 
two stories high, with basement under 
the whole, and Mansard roof, provided 
with furnaces for heating and patent 
ventilating apparatus, and in all re- 
spects completed in accordance with 
the most recent improvements in school 
buildings. 

The board of trustees expect by Oc- 
tober to be in condition to draw the 











State appropriation for the Normal 
Department, the first semi-annual in- 
stalment of which ($2,500) is payable 
whenever the property in lands. and 
buildings shall be worth $15,000. The 
officers of the Board are—His Excel- 
lency J. W. McClurg, President; Rev. 
J. Addison Whitaker, Chairman Exe- 
cutive Committee; Col. F. A. Seely, 
of St. Louis, Treasurer. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


(A DITOR JourRNAL oF Epuca. 
¢ G TION :—Please give your opin- 


2 ion on the following questions, 
and confer a favor on 
than one Township Clerk. 


1st. Are Local Directors’ or- 

ders to be signed by the President of the 
Township Board of Education? 

2d. Is it lawful for a Township 
Clerk to pay a teacher who has no 
written contract with the local direc- 
tors; or, who having a written contract 
has not filed a copy thereof in the office 
of the Township Clerk? 

3d. Is it lawful for a Township 
Clerk to pay any teacher who has no 
certificate, or having one has failed to 
register the same with the Township 
Clerk? 

4th. Is the filing of copy of contract, 
referred to in Sec. 7 of the new school 
law, and registering of certificate re- 
ferred to in Sec. 30, to be done when 
school begins, or at close of the session? 


Cc 


more 


CARROLL County, July 1, 1870. 

Answer to Question 1.—No; Sec. 
27 defines the duties of the President of 
the Board. He only signs orders au- 
thorized by the Board. In Section 10 
it appears that sub-district orders are 
drawn by the Clerk of the sub-district. 
Also in Section 9 sub-district expenses 
are to be paid by the township clerk on 
the order of the sub-district clerk. 

Question 2.—No. 

Question 3.—There is nothing in the 
law, so far as we discover, requiring a 
teacher to register his certificate with 
the township clerk. He is only required 
to ** produce” it before he can be law- 
fully employed by the local directors or 
township board. Nevertheless, as by 
Section 30 it becomes the duty of the 
township clerk to note the grade and 
kind of certificate held by each teacher, 
he would clearly be justified in with- 
holding payment until either the certifi- 
cate or the data he requires are furnished 
him from some responsible source. 

Question 4.—Not material. No pay- 
ménts should be made on a contract 
until the copy required by law has been 
duly filed. It is more business-like to 
attend to this forthwith, whenever a 
contract is made. 
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COTTAGE FOR $3,000. 


PrincipaAL Story PxLan.—A, A, Verandah; B, 
Parlor, 15x18-6; C, Hall; D, Dining Room, 15x1s8-6; 
E, Library, 10x12; F, Bed Room, 10x12; G, Kitchen, 
13x15; H, Pantry, 5-38x7-6; 1, china Closet, 4x5-3; 
J, J, J, Presses; K, Bath Room, 5x6-6 

SECOND Story PLan.—A, A, A, Roofs; B, Cham- 
ber, 12-G6x18-6; C, Chamber, 12-6x18-6; D, Chamber, 
10x12; E, Bed Room, 10x12; F, F, F, F, Presses; 
G, Hall; H, Hall Closet. 

The house represented in the accom- 
panying illustration, may be erected as 
desired, either upon a brick or stone 
foundation, the construction being such 
as to afford ample room for a cellar. 

The plans represented are susceptible 
of being extended two full stories in 
height, with Mansard roof, producing a 


good effect. The rear portion, compris- 








ing kitchen, bath room, pantry and 
china closet, may also be built two 
stories high, thus giving additional 
sleeping rooms.. If built of wood, one 
and a half story high, the house would, 
in this vicinity, cost about three thou- 
sand dollars, which would, of course, 
be varied with the degree of inside 
finish. The style of the house is such 
that it may be built of either wood, brick, 
or stone, with equal appropriateness. 
Cottages of the character illustrated, 
have been erected, the walls of which 
were composed of ordinary cobble-stone, 
producing a good effect. 










THE PARK OF FRUITS. 


E have read with much inter 

est the address to the presi- 
dent, directors and _ stock- 
holders of the St. Louis Vine 
and Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, by Charles H. Haven, 
the General Agent and Superintendent 
of Works, and commend it to the at- 
tention of all. Mr. Haven has tri- 
umphed over difficulties which would 
have discouraged a man with less faith, 
and by his perseverance has achieved a 
splendid success. 

Weare glad to know that the opinion 
is fast gaining strength among our most 
reliable business men, that by this park 
of fruits, while those who are engaged 
in it will lose absolutely nothing, the 
attention of five millions of vineyardists 
and fruit-growers of Europe will be 
turned to St. Louis and ¢he thirty up- 
land fruit counties south and west of 
zt, the resources and productions of 
which are already represented in this 
park. Fruits are not only a luxury, but 
a source of health and wealth to the 
people ; and, while we believe that the 
use of alcholic stimulants by persons in 
good health is dangerous and pernicious, 
we also believe that for medicinal pur- 
poses Pure wines can and ought to be 
secured. These pure wines Mr. Ha- 
ven furnishes to stockholders in ‘* The 
Park of Fruits,” each a fro rata share ; 
also, grapes, peaches, apples, and all 
kinds of fruit of the finest quality, are 
and have been furnished the stockhold- 
ers for a year or two. Let us encour- 
age ** The Park of Fruits.” 


—_———-¢ 
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WE have carefully examined the plans 
and drawings of ‘*A Model House,” by 
Geo. J. Colby, architect, of Waterbury, 
Vt., and commend parties who design 
building even cheap cottages to consult 
him, or some other competent architect, 
so as to secure the most room and beauty 
and comfort possible for the money in- 
vested. 





No trait of character is more valua- 
ble than the possession of good temper. 
Home can never be made happy with- 
out it. It is like flowers springing up 
in our pathway, reviving and cheering 
us. Kind words and looks are the out- 
ward demonstration ; patience and for- 
bearance are the sentinels within. 
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Book Rotices, 


THE Lire oF BrsMaRcKk, private and political. 
By Joun GeorcGe Louis HEsexie-. ‘Trans- 
lated by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by E. 
P. Gray, St. Louis. 


There are few men of our time who 
have made so permanent a mark in 
history as the subject of this book, of 
whose private character and domestic 
life so little is known to the American 
public. The present volume, which is 
filled with the kind of details most in- 
teresting to the admirers of any man 
—of his youth, education, family, his 
tastes and habits—largely made up from 
his letters to his intimate friends, is a 
most valuable contribution to biograph- 
ical literature. The pictorial illustra- 
tions are abundant and of a superior 
order. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERI- 
can Pusiic. By Noah Porter, D.D., 
Professor in Yale College. New Haven, 
Conn.: Charles C. Chatfield & Co.; Chi- 
eago: §. C. Greggs & Co. 

This is an valuable and interesting 
work, and will be carefully and profit- 
ably read by a wide circle of the grad- 
uates of ** Old Yale.” With his large 
experience and vigorous mind, Prof. 
Porter discusses ably and almost ex- 
haustively the various objections raised 
against the present system of collegiate 
instruction. 

We do not agree with Prof. Porter in 
his conclusions, by any means. We 
believe the curriculum of our colleges 
might be and ought to be improved and 
enlarged, and that studies of more im- 
mediate practical importance ought to 
be pursued. We believe further that 
the mental discipline so essential to 
success can be secured by following 
these practical studies. 


The work is elegantly printed and . 


well bound, and reflects great credit on 
the enterprising publishers. 

This is one of the first of a series of 
similar works which Chatfield & Co. 
propose to publish. 

The College Courant, issued by the 
same firm, has an extensive circulation 
and a wide influence. 

Tue BriBLE IN Pusiic ScHoots. New York. 


J. W. ScHEMERHORN & Co. Sent post-paid 
to any address for 25 cents. 


Under this title the publishers have 
collected a large number of judicial 
decisions, with opinions of individuals 
and of the press on this subject, and 
issued them as Volume V of their 








Library of Education. Both sides are 
impartially treated, and all who are in- 
terested in the controversy will find this 
little compendium useful. Of course 
we don’t expect everything for two bits, 


‘but we venture to suggest that an index 


would not have added much to the cost 
of this book, while it would contribute 
greatly to its value for reference. 


Old and New. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. New York: American News 
Co. $4. We print the following gem 
by S. R. Calthrop. The idea is a beau- 
tiful one, though the theology is a little 
mixed : 

Upon God’s throne there is a seat for me. 
My coming forth from Him hath left a space 
Which none but I can fill. One sacred place 
Is vacant till [come. Father! from thee 
When [ descended, here to run my race, 
A void was left in Thy paternal heart, 
Not to be filled while we are kept apart. 
Yea, though a thousand worlds demand Thy 
care 
Though heayen’s vast hosts Thy changeless 
blessings own, 
Thy quick love flies to meet my slow-winged 
prayer, 
As if amid thy world I lived alone; 

In endless space, but Thou and I were there; 
And Thou embraced me with a love as wild 
As the young mother bears toward her first- 

born child. 

Two editions of Beecher’s * Life of 
Jesus, the Christ,” are to be published 
by J. B. Ford & Co. One will be full 
octavo of Soo pages, with four maps and 
a head of Christ, engraved by Marshal 
from Leonardo Da Vinci’s ** Last Sup- 
per;” the other will be royal octavo 
with maps, twenty large full-page wood- 
engravings, and from fifty to seventy-five 
smaller cuts printed in the text. The 
whole series are from new and original 
drawings never before published. The 
work will be sold only by subscription. 

Mr. Charles C. Chatfield has become 
the head of a new publishing firm in 
New Haven, under the firm name of 
Charles C. Chatfield & Co. The firm will 
continue the excellent Uncversity Series, 
andalso announce the American Colleges 
and the American Public, an extensive 
work by Prof. Noah Porter, D.D.; and 
a new collection of the songs of Yale, 
with music, edited by C. S. Elliot, of 67. 

Roserts Brotruers have received 
from Jean Ingelow the manuscript of 
the new, long poem from her pen, of 
which mention has already been made. 
It will appear with other poems by the 
same author, never before published, in 
the early fall. 





Magazine Potices, 





Steiger’s Literarsicher Monatsber- 
icht (Literary Monthly Record). May 
1870. pp. 72. 12mo. (E. Steiger, New 
York). Steiger’s Monatsberichi com- 
menced May 1869, the only literary peri- 
odical published in the German lan- 
guage in the United States, enters upon 
its second volume, the first number of 
which has just been issued. Among 
its interesting contents will be found 
an article on the distinguished historian, 
Friedrich Kapp, who has just returned 
to Europe after twenty years’ sojourn in 
this country, and whose works, some 
which have been translated, are widely 
known The most striking feature of 
the present number of the Zterary 
Monthly Record, in our opinion, as it 
will be in that of its numerous readers, 
is the announcement of a prize of eight 
hundred dollars offered for the best his- 
torical sketch of the intellectual vigor 
and progress of the German population 
in North America, more particularly 
exhibiting the influence of the German- 
American press on the development of 
American Institutions. Such an an- 
nouncement is calculated to awaken 
curiosity, and stimulate the exertions 
cf many students and professional wri- 
ters. Further particulars, we doubt not, 
will be eagerly sought after; and they 
can be found in the. periodical itself, 
which may be obtained free by address- 
ing Steiger’s Literarischer Monats- 
bericht, 22 and 24 Frankfort street, 
New York. 
that the publisher continues to send his 
Monatsbericht free and prepaid to all 
who wish to have it. 

THE GALAxy.—In addition to its 
other attractive features, a new serial 
story by a distinguished American wri- 
ter, whose name is held in reserve, is to 
be begun in the August number of Zhe 
Galaxy. The tale is said to be full of 
incident, dramatic, novel in scene and 
character, and admirably adapted for 
serial publication. 


It should be added here 


Harper's Bazar; a Repository of 
Fashion, Pleasure and Instruction. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $4. 

The Ladies’ Repository; A Reli- 
gious and Literary Magazine for the 
Home Circle. $2.50. 

Littell’s Living Age. Boston: Lit- 
tell & Gay. $8 ° 
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Good Words. Edited by Norman 
Macleod, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippinnott & Co. $2.75. 

Good Words for the Young. A pro- 
fusely illustrated. Magazine for young 
people. Edited by George Macdonald, 
LL.D, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. $2.50. 

Every Saturday. A Journal of 
Choice Reading selected from Foreign 
Current Literature, Boston: Fields, 


Osgood & Co. $.5 


Appleton’s Fournal of Literature, 
Science and Art. Monthly part. 50 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $4. 

Harper's Weekly. New York. Har- 
per & Brothers. $4. 


Good Health; a journal of physical 
and mental culture. Boston: Alexan- 
der Moore. $2. 


PRESIDENT REap, of the State Uni- 
versity, gave us a call as he passed 
through the city, on his way to visit the 
Central Normal School at Sedalia. 

He is more than ever hopeful and en- 
thusiastic over the prospects of the State 
University ; and well he may be. The 
people of Missouri are determined to 
put their public school system in the 
front rank, and that will demand a uni. 
versity equal in its appointments and 
advantages to any in the United States. 


2 


Pror. Tuos. W. Toney, formerly 
of the Paducah Female Seminary, has 
accepted the professorship of ancient 
languages in the Bethel College, at 
Russellville, Ky., and has removed to 
that point. 








> @ 

THE commissioner of internal reve- 
nue states the value of the leading in- 
dustries of the United States as follows: 
Agriculture $3,282,950,000 ;_—_ cotton 
manufacture, $71,500,000 ; woolen man- 
ufacture, $66,000,000; iron production 
$119,950,000; leather manufactures 
$222,600,000; railway service $360,- 
000,000 ; fisheries $100,000,000, making 
a total of $4,223,000,000. 

—_—____e~+ e —___— 

Great thoughts belong only and truly 
to him whose mind can hold them. No 
matter who first put them in words; if 
they come to a soul and fill it they be- 
long to it whether they floated on the 
voice of others or on the wings of silence 
and the night. 








CALIFORNIA is about to change the 
location of her State Normal School 
from San Francisco to San Jose. The 
last legislature so voted, and granted a 
biennial appropriation of $24,000 for 
its support. The same legislature also 
passed an act creating an endowment 
fund for the University of California, of 
$50,000 a year. 








In Massachusetts, Mr. A. J. Phipps 
reports there are now 175 high schools 
in 162 towns, in 35 of which they are 
not required by law. Two of these 
were under the entire management and 
instruction of lady teachers, and were 
as well taught and governed as any of 
the 55 he visited. 

——___e~+ e—_____ 

Horr County Teacues’ InstTituTE. 
—This iustitute will hold its next ses- 
sion at Craig, in the upper part of the 
county, on the Hannibal and Council 
Bluffs railroad, commencing September 
5, 1870, and will continue in session 
four days. Hon. T. A. Parker, Assist- 
ant Superintendent E. Clark, J. B. 
Merwin, O. M. Baker, O. H. Fethers 
and E. B. Neeley are urgently solicted 
to attend and lecture before the institute. 

STEPHEN BLANCHARD, Supt. 





CivILizATION marks its progress by 
welcoming ever new things to its 
choicest feasts. It lifts up whole peo- 
ples, and classes, to share the comforts 
and opportunities of those who, just 
before, had been of the privileged class, 
to vindicate its claim to universal 
reverence. 


Fu.ty one-half the inventive genius 
of the world belongs to the United States. 
During 100 years France and England 
have each granted about 80,000 patents ; 
but within the last forty years the Unit- 
ed States alone has granted more than 
100,000. 





e+ e-—____— 
An old Spanish writer says: ‘ To 
return evil for good is devilish; to re- 
turn good for good is human; but to 
return good for evil is godlike.” 
—___——__e+ eo —______- 

BE slow to choose a friend, and slower 
to change him; courteous to all; scorn 
no man for his poverty ; worship no man 
for his wealth. 


—_ 
ose 


SILENT contempt is the sharpest re- 
proof. 











PROBLEMS. 


The Journat calls for a solution of 
the following by quadratics: 


x}—x}=4. 
Transpose a} to second member. 
x3=x}—4 (1). Cube this. 


x= x$—12a-+48x}—64. 
Transpose x$—3x from second member 
to first and factor. 
x(x3—4)=9x—48x}+-64. 
Substitute value of (x}—4) in (1). 
x§—o9x— 48x}+-64 
*%=3x3—S8 combine with (1). 
3x4—=3x3—12 multiplied by 3. 
pan a 
Complete and reduce 
x}—=4 or —1 and substituting 
x38 x= 64 
The original equation not being quad- 
ratic, but one value of x will satisfy the 
conditions of such equation. 
W. J. TEpron. 


PHILADELPHIA, Mo. 


The following problem was lately 
Can 
any of the readers of the JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTIon give a solution, with full 
analysis? 


given by a board of examiners. 


‘There isa board 27 feet long, 11 
inches wide at one end, and 5 inches 
wide at the other. How far from either 
end must it be cut, in order to divide it 


into two equal parts?” 


Mr. Epiror:—I find many persons, 
who occupy important positions in our 
schools, contending for a difference be- 
tween a yard square and a square yard. 
Such argue that a yard square and a 
solid or cubic yard are synonymous. 
Will you please insert this query? 


Yours, OzNOLA. 
LEBANON, TENN. 





THERE are four good habits—punc- 
tuality, accuracy, steadiness and dis- 
patch. Without the first of these, time 
is wasted; without the second, mis- 
takes the most hurtful to our credit and 
interests and that of others, may be 
committed ; without the third, nothing 
can be well done; and without the 
fourth, opportunities of great advantage 


are lost, which it is impossible to recall. 
—_—__-~+ eo ______ 


TIME lost too often in controversies 
may be more usefully employed here- 
after in seeking for the means of in- 
creasing the moral and material well- 
being of the greatest number. 
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RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 
Departure and Arrivals of Trains at St. Louis 








CHICAGO AND ALTON BAILROAD.* 


Leaves. Arrives. 
Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 6.30 a. m. 10.30 p. m 
Peoria & Quincy Express, (Sundaysex-) 11.15 a. m. 5.00 p. m 
Chicago Way Express, (Sundays ex- 
ce ). This train runs only to 
Bloomington Saturday night....... 3:45 p. m. 10:30 a.m 
Chicago Fast Express, (Saturdays ex.) 6.30 p.m. 8.45 a. m 


INDIANAPOLIS, TERRE HAUTE AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD.* 
Bd 

















Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... ; ae a.m 

Lightning Express,(Saturdays excepted) 3.30 p. m. 3.10 p.m 

Night ~~ (Sundays excepted)..... 2.00 p. m. 8.30 a. m 

Sunday Train......... cocccsenee 3:30 p. m. 8.30 a.m 

PACIFIC AD. 

Mail Train fovea Sundays) . 10:50 p. m 

Fast Express, daily......... 6.00 a. m 

Night Express, (Saturdays -120 p. 12.00 p. m 

M A dation, (Sun. ex.).. 1:20 p. 6.30 a. m 

3 \ 7:25a m 

B: 4:00p.m 

Washington A dation ....seceee 4.05 p.m. 6.30 p. m 
Franklin Accommodation ......- 5.50 p. m. 

junday Trains—For Franklin.... 9.00 a. m 6.12 p.m 


For Washington.....- 1:00p m. 9:47 a. m 
an on the Boonville Branch leave Tipton at 7.20 a.m. and 
00 p.m. 


8ST. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RATLROAD. 
Mail, (Sundays excepted) 
Express, daily.....-.++ 
DeSoto, (Sundays exc! 
Carondelet and Docks 









Sunday Trains—Express.... eee 4:10 p.m. 
Carondelet... eee 10: 15a. im. 
rrr rrr TT eee 12:45 8,m. 


NORTH MISSOURI RATLBOAD. 


Mail and Express, (Sundays excepted) 9:00a.m. 
Night Express, (daily) ..-+-++++00+ eee 4:00 p.m. 
Macon Express, (Sundays excepted).... 12:00 p.m. 


St. Charles Acvom., (Sundaysexcepted) 9 50a. m. 
3) 2 5:15 p.m, 

ISSIPIT RAILROAD. * 

he 





OHTO AND 







Mall. .scoccccccsccccce 5: 15 a. m. 11:15 p. m 
Lightning Exp 7:00 a.m. 6:00a,.m 
Night Express..... +e. 3:30p.m. 1.30 p. m 
Sunday Trait.....++ccecesceeesseescees 3:15 p, m. 8:30 a. m 


8T. LOUIS, VANDALIA AND TERRE HAUTE AND ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL BRAILBROADS.* 
Chicago Mail , (Sunday excepted)....-. 730am 








95pm 

buque Dey Express, (Suday ex).... 730am P 
Cairo Express, (Sunday excepted).... 345am 2®Wpm 
Dubuque Night Express. (Sat. ex).... 630pm 1229pm 
Vandalia Accomo. (Sundays excepted) 345 pm 10390am 
Chicago Express, (Saturdays excepted) 645 pm 10Wam 


BELLEVILLE AND 
Daily (Sundays. excepted). 








Daily...... 


Sunday tra’ 


UT AILROAD. 
Trains leave the Seventh street ( Pacific) depot daily, except Sun- 
day, at 7:35 a. m., forall stations. Arrive at 5: 23. 

*The time mentioned for the departure of the trains of these roads 
is the time at which the omnibuses leaves the Planters’ House. 

Other roads the time given is that at which trains leave the de- 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


The New School Records & Blanks 


FOR USE OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
TOWNSHIP AND SUB- 
DISTRICT BOARDS, 


Prepare’ in accordance with the law, will be issued 
and ready for delivery by June 15th. 








These Books are handsomely bound, printed upon 
good paper, and will be furnished at lower rates than 
similar books have been offered. 


Send orders to the Publishers, 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO., 
je-tf 221 N. Main Street, St. Louis. 





COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
atients without a single failure or accident. 
e agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 
Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
617 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 








E would respectfully in- 
vite the attention of News- 
dealers, Booksellers and deal- 
hp ™ in Cheap Publications, 
on1G10" Periodicals, Etc, to our fa-’®0DigiGV® 
cilities for packing and forwarding everything In our 
line, with the utmost promptness and diipatch. 
We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 


CHECKERS, WRITING DESKs, 
GOLD PENS, PORTFOLIOS, 
DOMINOES, CHESS, 


MEM°RANDUMS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 


PENS, PENCILS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
press, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Kastern Papers, 
Magazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
we are Gencral Western Agents. 

NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY. 

Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a house in St Louis, which is 


prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS (CO,, 


207 North Fourth Street. 


will pay for the New York 
WEEKLY DOLLAR SUN 
ga from now to January 1 


is7l. ONE DOLLAR will 
pay for the SEMI-WEKK- 
ge do. 30 cents a month pays for THE DAILY 
SUN. 





Address, 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, New York. 





UGAR CANE AND SORGHUM MILLS, 
Evaporators and Horse Powers, embodying 
all the recent improvements and taking the lead of 
every kind in market. Manufactured c GEO. L. 
SQUIER & BRO., Buffalo, N. Y. Either Sugar or 
Sorgo Manuals for 1870 sent free. 


CANVASSERS WANTED FOR PUNCHINELLO. 


The great original illustrated comic weekly paper. 
The first 10 numbers sent on receipt of 60c; single 
numbers 10c._ Liberal terms to agents. Splendid 
Chromo Premiums to Subscribers. Address Punch- 
inello Publishing Co. 83, Nassau st., N. Y. Post- 
oflice box 2,783. 


PROMPT. HONORABLE. RELIABLE, 


GENTS WANTED in every city, town and vil- 
lage for the largest and most successful DOL- 
LAR HOUSE in the country—ONLY ONE endorsed 
by the leading Papers and Express Co ’s of the United 
States. Our goods give universal satisfaction, our 
premiums to Agents CAN NOT BE EXCELLED, and our 
checks are free. Having two Houses—Boston and 
Chicago—our facilities are unequalled, and our busi- 
ness exceeds in amount ail other concerns in this 
trade combined. 
2SSEND FOR CIRCULARS and FREE CLUB to 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO.,, 

136 Federal Street, Boston, or 

158 State Street, Chicago. 





YES! IT IS TRUE! 


That the BEST MOWERS, 


The BEST DROPPERS, 
The BEST SELF-RAKERS 


To be found in the world are the Original and Relia- 
ble Double Motion AZtma Machines, made by the 
ETNA MANUFACTURING CO., of Salem, Ohio. 
Send for Pamphlet containing particulars. 


' tion (new) $0 50. 





New Books. Economy. 


STODDARD’S PRIMARY PICTORIAL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 30. This book of 110 pages 
contains beautiful illustrations with Tables and Ex- 
ercises on the Fundamental Rules. 


STODDARD’S COMBINATION SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 80. This book of 380 pages 
is a combination of so much of Arithmetic, both 
Mental and Written, as presents in one book for 
common schools a good practical course of instruc- 
tion in this important science at a lower price, and in 
less time than can be had in the two or three books 
generally used. This book begins with the simplest 
presentation of number, and includes all the arith- 
metical principles and their application in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL AR- 
ITHMETIC,$1; or Stoddard’s Complete Arith- 
metic (cloth binding) $1 25, These books are in- 
tended to be complete text books for the study of 
Written Arithmetic in high schools and academies. 
They include explanations of Money, Weights and 
Measures, both Metric and Common, Temperature, 
Book-Keeping, etc. Thesc new combination books 
furnish a hall and thorough series of Arithmetics for 
graded schools for $2 10 or $2 25. The Combination 
School Arithmetic will alone serve for District 
Schools ; and for High Schools or Academies, etc., a 
full high course is obtained in Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $2 25; Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic, $1 50. New and full Keys to Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic (price 50 cents) ; and to Stoddard’s 
New Practical and Complete Arithmetics (price $1) 
are now published. 

Bullions’ Common School Grammar, $0 50. 
Contains Sentential Analysis and requires frequent 
drills in Composition. ‘this book is sufficient for 
District Schools, and for Graded Schools is an intro- 
ductory work to Bullion’s Practical Grammar (with 
Analysis) $1. 

Exercisesin Analysis, Parsing and Composi- 
Having direct reference to Bul- 
lions’ two English Grammars. 

Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, $0 50. 
This is a carefully revised edition of Bullions’ Latin 
Grammar, by Prof. C.D. Morris. This Latin Gram- 
mar contains several new and important features, 
and is commended by many good classic teachers as 
‘*The best Latin Grammar published in this coun- 
oy:"* 

Bullions’ Latin Reader, $1 50. Enlarged with 
a variety of Exercises, in the order of the B. & M’s 
Grammar, and with full direct references to it. 


Bullions’ Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Diction- 
ary, $5. Containing Syonyms; also, Geographical 
and Proper Names, and distinct marks of the vowel 
quantities. 

Bullions’ & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, $2. 
Bullions’ Greek Grammar, revised Rev. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., Rochester University, New York. 

Kendrick Greek Exercises, $1. To accompany 
B. & K.’s Greek Grammar, with references 

Alden’s Science of Government, $1 50. For 
high schools and colleges, in connection with Amer- 
ican Institutions. 

den’s Citizens’ Manual of Government, 
$0 50. For common schools. 

Hooker’s Human Physiology and Hygiene, 
$175. ‘‘lhave used the books of various authors 
on the subject of Physiology, but the work of Prof. 
Hooker satisfies me much more fully than any 
other.’’--Pres. Edwards, Normal University, ll, 
Hooker’s First Book in Physiology......$0 80 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.... 2 00 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature 2 00 
Lossing’s Primary History of U.8.238 p. 1 00 
Lossing’s Grammar School History of U. 

-» 288 PP. “PE FRA ois hy a ey 1 25 
Lossing Jommon School History of U. - 

’ BME Scatter aah nses cater eeaeree 
lasing’ s Pistosial History of U; 8. 424p 2 00 

This series of School Histories of the United States, 
by Benson J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ Field. Book of the 
Revolution,’’ etc., etc., isnow completed, and each 
volume is adapted to some class of pupils. It is the 
result of years of carefullabor on the part of its 
author No pains or expense has been spared in pre- 
paring the ee and illustrationn ; and they are now 
submitted to the public in the belief that it is not pos- 
sible to produce a more perfect series of School His- 
tories either in literary merit, adaptation to the wants 
of our schools, or the elegance of illustrations. 

Moore’s Elements of Science, $0 75  Con- 
tains 133 Lessons on Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Minerals, Colors, Fuels, etc., etc.; also an Introduc- 
= on Object Teaching, and a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms. 

3 NOTICH.--The above are the usual prices; 
copies for examination with a view to introduction, it 
approved, will be sent to teachers and school oflicers, 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of half-price. 

- Address 


SHELDON & Co., 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, Agent, 
308 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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JAMES STILLMAN’S 


| House Furnishing Store, 


NO 701 MARKET STREET, 

















A great variety of REFRIGERATORS AND ICE 
BOXES constantly on hand and made to order. 
These Refrigerators and Ice Boxes have taken the 
First Premium aT Every Fair where exhibited, 
and are the CHEAPEST IN Usk. 


-E. F, HOBART & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHOOL RECORDS, 
REGISTERS AND BLANKS, 


For the use of School Officers and Teachers, adapted 
to Schools of every Grade. Dealers in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, 
STATIONERS’ GOODS, 
ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER 


Printed Wrapping Paper, 


With the card of the party ordering it priated on 
each sheet; anc 


UILDING PAPER 


Rock River Paper Co.’s Patent. 
This is a hard, compact paper, like an 
ordinary book cover, and is saturated with 
tar and used on the outside of frame build- 
ings, under the clapboards, also under 
shingles and floors, to keep out damp and 
cold. It is also used on the inside, not 
saturated, instead of Plastering, and makes 
@ Warm and cheap wall. It costs only from 
$8 to $30 (according to size) to cover houses 
on the outside. 
I3-Samples and descriptive circular sent free. 
Address, 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
702 and 704 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo 


Ceorge O. Carnsey, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


Rooms 22, 23 and 24, 
Lombard Block, - - - 












Chicago. 





ia Educational Buildings made a Specialty. 





LARGEST-BEST-CHEAPEST, 


Enterprise, Industry, Tact, Liberality, 


AND 
The Best Talent, 


Have for over Twenty Years been freely used upon 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 


And as a result it is now pre-eminently the Largest 
Best and Cheapest 


LEELVSTRA TED 
Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 


In the World. ‘Tens of thousands of wide-awake 
People, all over the Continent, take and admire the 
RvurAv for its superior Ability, Value of Ilustra- 
tions, Style, &c. 


THE PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 


For example, an Exchange says: ‘‘ THE RuRAL is 
the most elegantly printed, ably edited, widely circu- 
lated and heartily welcomed paper, as a whole, 
which now finds its way among the people.’’ 

TFVol. XXII. begins July 2. Try it! Only $1.59 
per volume of 26 numbers, or $3 per year. Less to 
Clubs. Subscribe now! Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, 
41 Park Row, New York 


Newspaper 


Advertising 


A Book of 125 clesely printed pages, lately issued, 
contains a list of the best American Advertising 
Mediums, giving the names, circulations, and full 
particulars concerning the leading Daily and Weekly 
Political and Family Newspapers, together with all 
those having large circulations published in the inter- 
est of Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who contem- 
plate becoming such, will find this book of great 
value. Mailed free to any address on receipt of fif- 
teen cents. GEO P, ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., Leader, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: ‘‘ The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the larg- 
est and best Advertising Agency in the United States, 
and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention 
of those who desire to advertise their business Scien- 
tifically and Scientifically in such a way: that is 
so to secure the largest amount of publicity for the 
least expenditare of money.’’ 


AL aN LS. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
are advised to counsel with MUNN & CO.,, editors of 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
before the Patent Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and en Patent Agency is the most 
extensive in the world. Charges less than any other 
reliable agency. A pamphlet containing full instruc- 
tions to inventors sent gratis 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


A Model House. 


Being a cripple, I have made house planning a spe- 
cial study. One built last season has proved a model 
of convenience, biauty, and economy. Descriptive 
circulars of Plans, Views, etc., with general infor- 
mation of value to all, sent free. Address (with 
stamp or script if convenient), GEO. J. COLBY, 
Architect, Waterbury, Vt. 











TAR SPANGLED BANNER.—A large 40- 

column paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted 
to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine fun, Non- 
sense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure of 
Swindling, Humbugs, &c. Only 75 cts. a year, and 
@ superb engraving, ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ 14x2 feet gratis, 
30,000 circulation. Money refunded to all who ask it. 
It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. Try it mow. 75 
cts, ayear. Specimens FREE. Address, 

‘*BANNER,’’ Hinsdale, N. H. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 





ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Inessons in EBlocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition — Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’’— Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/J. M. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. MeMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

**T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 


DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 


Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(<& Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. ; 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ul., or 





h 
W. P. & 8. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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So 


MAURICE & DICKINSON, 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


oe a 





Educational Buildings a Specialty. 





Would refer to J. L. D. MORRISON, Belleville, Illinois; Rev. JAMES SWEENEY, 
Glasgow, Mo.; FELIX COSTE, President, and CHAS. F. MEYER, 
Chairman Building Committee St. Louis Public Schools. 





Office: No. 111 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Lous. 


sT. 








A Chance to Furnish a. Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


School-house Cheap. 


We have on hand sixty double com- 
bination desks and seats, thirty-five 
recitation seats six feet long, and thirty- 
five single chair desks and seats, made 
of cherry, varnished, slightly worn, 
which we will sell at very low figures. 

Address, 

J. B. MERWIN, 
President W. P. & S. F. Co., 
708 and 710 Chesinut St., 
ST. LOUIS. 


MONTICELLO 


FEMALE SEMINARY. 


HOSE WISHING A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL for 

their daughters—combining all che advantages 

of education— physical, mental and moral, with 

healthfulness and security, would do well to in- 

quire into the character and history of this institu- 
tion. 

In grade and character, not a whit behind the very 
first schools on our Continent, it has steadily held on 
its way, ever since it was started, now for about a 
third of a century--generally full vo its capacity, 
and often overflowing. About three thousand young 
ladies have been educated, wholly or in part, within 
its time-honored walls. Many of them have been, 
and are now, occupying positions of influence and 
usefulness, and all seem to be proud of their Alma 
Mater. 

The Institute is five miles from Alton, on the Chi- 
cago road; and for healthfulness, as well as for at- 
tractive and beautiful scenery, is unsurpassed by 
any locality in the country. The death of a pupil 
has never occurred in the Seminary. Catalogues 
with terms and full particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Principal, Miss H. N. Haskell, or to 
the subscriber. A. W. COREY, Agent, 

APRIL 7th, 1870. * . . Godfrey, Ill. 








BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STATA BALLUSTERS & WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 


ALL KINDS OF 


TUOURNIN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 


Cass Avenue, 


S..W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


BLOOMINGTON NURERY 


17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, 

Small Fruits, Apple and other Nursery Stocks, 

Roses, Bulbs, etc., of choicest sorts and shipping 

sizes, very low for cash. 

Those who would save money will send at once 

two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 





T HUMAN MACHINE.—NEW BOOK. Free 
for stamp. TARRANT & CO ,N. Y. 











N F Book.—Agents sell 100 per week. Price $5. 
Address L. STEBBINS, Hartfort, Ct. 


9 A DAY 1—40 new articles for Agents. Sam- 
ples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


SALESMEN WANTED in apaying business. 
S. KENNEDY, 413 Chestnut st , 

Philadelphia 
SALESMEN-—Send for Circular. A _ first-class 
> 








- ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0., 


CINCINNATI, 
Will Publish in time for Fall Schools, 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES 


OF 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


Complete in three books, PRIMARY, INTERMEDI- 
ATE, and SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. New Maps: 
New Illustrations: New Plan: New Matter: Lessons 
in Map-Drawing. Send for a PROSPECTUS. 


—AND— 


WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL 


ARITHMETICS, 


Uniting Mental and Written Exercises in a natura 
system of instruction. CoMPLETE IN THREE Books: 
I. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC; Ul. INTERMEDI- 
ATE ARITHMETIC; III. COMPLETE ARITHME- 
TIC. The series faithfully embodies the Inductive 
method of Teaching, and ‘is adapted to the present 
condition of science, education and business. 





INOoOw Ready, 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, 


By SIDNEY A. NORTON, A. M., 


Will include the latest discoveries, and at the same 
time give due attention to important principles which 
have long been well known’ 12mo. Illustrated. 360 
Engravings. Single copy for examination, $1.20. 


The Institute Reader, 


By WM. H. COLE. 


For the use of Teachers’ Institutes and Normal 
Schools. Contains much valuable instruction on the 
Art of teaching Reading, together with Exercises 
for Primary, Intermediaie, and Adyanced Grades; 
and a chapter on TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, and the 
manner of conducting them. There is nothing like it 
now published. 12mo. 360 pp. Single copy for ex- 
amination, 85c. 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 


By A. SCHUYLER, M. A. 

Sufficiently elementary for beginners who have a 
practical knowledge of Arithmetic, and sufliciently 
advanced and thorough for those who intend to pur- 
sue the Higher Mathematics. Sheep, l2mo. 368 pp. 
Single copy for examination, $1.25. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


RAY’S ASTRONOMY, 
RAY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, 
PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL SINGER, 
SCHUYLER’S LOGIC, 
&e., &c. &. 
- For New Descriptive Circulars of any of 


the above Books, Price Lists, Terms for First 
Introduction, etc., address the Publishers, 


WILSON, HINKLE &CO., 





business and steady ret B. F. HOWE 
37 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tf CINCINNATI. 
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German in Public Schools. 


CHEAP, CLEAR, COMPREHENSIVE AND 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Successfully used in many Public Schools, 
WITH MUCH GERMAN SCRIPT. 


AHN, German Primer. $0.35. 
AHN, Rudiments of the German Language. 
$0.35. 


AHN. Methods of the German Language. With 
Pronunciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. Part I, 
$0.60; Part IL, $0.40; complete, $1.00. 


AHN, German Handwriting. $9.40. 


GRAUERT, Manual of the German Language. 
Part 1, $0.40; Part I1, $0.40; complete, $0 70. 


GRAUERT, First German Reader. $0.59. 
GRAUERT; Second German Reader. $0.60. 


Descriptive Lists free. Single specimen copies sent 
to teachers, postpaid, upon receipt of half price. 

Largest stock of GERMAN DICTIONARIES at all 
prices, and large assortment of Grammars, Diction- 
aries, Readers, etc., for the study of 


All Modern Languages. 


Coieus free. All orders for German, French, 
and Engli 


ish Books and Periodicals promptly filled. 


E. STEIGER, 
22 and 24 Frankfort St., New York. 


NORTH MISSOURI STATE. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HE adoption of the North Missouri Normal School, 
early in the session, as a State Normal, is gen- 
erally conceded. 


THE LOCATION 


Is one of the best in the State; sufficiently CENTRAL, 
convenient of ACCEss, BEAUTIFUL and HEALTHY, and 
in an intelligent and moral community . “Students can 
always procure good boarding at cheaper rates than 
at almost any other point in the State. 


Open from Ist of September to Ist of July. 

STUDENTS ENTER AT ANY TIME. Cost per 
term, for Board Tuition and Books from, $30 to $50. 
TRAINING TEACHERS is the one central idea of 
the institution, but the course of study and training 
are aimed to be the best possible for all. Teachers 
should take a full course; but a single term may be 
invaluable. For full particulars, Circulars and Cat- 


alogues, address 
J. BALDWIN, Pres., 
Kirksville, Mo. 








WAltz an experienced teacher, a situa- 
tion as principal of a public school; has had 
ten years’ experience, and can furnish good refer- 
ence. Address GRANVILLE F. FOSTER, Brighton, 
Macoupin county, Illinois. 





p ypetey~ Theological School,—Unitarian; edu- 
cates Ministers; $160 a year to poor students; 
begins Aug 29. i 
ville, Pa. 


E WILL PAY AGENTS a salary of $35 
per week, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new inventions. Address 
J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ANTED, AGENTS.—$20 watch free, given 

gratis to every live man who will act as our 
Agent Business light and honorable; pays $30 per 
day. Address R. Monroe Kennedy § Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Apply to A. A. Livermore, Mead- 











OOK AGENTS WANTED.—“ Ladies of the 
; White House.’? No opposition. Steel engrav- 
ings. Rapid sales. For circulars, address U. 8. 
PuBLisHinG Ce., N. ¥., Cincinnati and Chicago. 





Washington University 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for 
a Cotirse of Careful Training, and Thorough Instruc- 
tion not inferior to that of the best Colleges and 
Seminaries in the United States. Graduates and 
friends of Harvard, Yale and Troy, and other first- 
class Institutions, need not hesitate to send to this 
UNIVERSITY those desiring a good 


English, Classical, Scientific or Le- 
gal Education. 


The standard of the University is High in all its 
Departments, and while Thoroughness is insisted on at 
every stage, considerable latitude is allowed in 
choice of studies. The UNiversity consists of the 
following Departments: 

I, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT (for boys), 
comprising a six-year’s course in common 
English branches, and in studies preparatory 
to Colleges and Scientific Schools. Present 
MOR CE DUES Mins. ncasiiec.cs snc eessneso 314 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE (a first-class School for 
girls and young ladies), with a very extended 
course of instruction. Present number of 
NE oon org oe Vena gaccuneensceewsie veapnes.s 169 

Ill. COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, Course of 
study four years. Present number of stu- 
Eee eee egies sloy-s's 33 

IV. SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, embracing 
a complete three years’ course in Physics and 
Chemistry, and a three-years’ course in Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering. Present num- 
ge rere e... 13 

V. LAW DEPARTMENT (for both sexes). 
Length of course two years. Number of stu- 
WN aiaee.c¥ acs canine esenees Ivan weaecincaence 31 

Total number of students............... 565 

With Accomplished and Tried Instructors in every 
Department, the UNIVERSITY claims not only the 
support of MISSOURI, but of all the WEST. 

Pee Students of limited means, but of real ability, 
receive every encouragement and all the assistance 
they actually need. All letters of enquiry will be 
promptly answered. For a Catalogue and any further 
information, Write to the 


“SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY, 
Washington University, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.’’ 





GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 





The Very Highest Prize. 
“1OUOP{ Jo WOLTIT oy) Jo SOI 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
owing points of excellence: 
Elasticity of Stitch, ; 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 
Boch =-=sTiTtcre 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


WESTERN 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


P. B. HULSE, Generat AGENT, 
(Care S. G. Griggs & Co.), 
117 and 119 State Street, = CHICAGO. 


_We offer to Teachers over two hundred different 
Text-books, belonging to every branch of education, 
among which are the tollowing: 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
RECENTLY REVISED. 
The Best! The Cheapest! The Most Popular ! 


First Steps in Geography ..cc.cccessccccescccece $0.45 





New Primary Geography ..... -. 0.90 
New Intermediate Geography............. eoccee 1 50 
New Grammar-School Geography.............. 1.75 


New Physical Geography (in press) . 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 

These surpass all others—1st, In Philosophical 
arrangement; 2d, In gradual progression; 3d, In 
mode of memorizing; 4th, In fallnons of explanation; 
5th, In agreement of maps with text; 6th, In beauty 
of maps, illustrations, text and execution. In /jine, 
in every feature of a good Geography. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
APPLETON’S ARITHMETICS. 


Primary Arithmetic... ...65. .i%,. ie. ..22.008-- 
Mental Arithmetic...... eevee 
Elementary Arithmetic...........c0.cccsecedess 
Practical Arithmetic................. Goes GR. 
Key to Practical (for teachers’ use). 

Higher Arithmetic (in press). 

These books are new, and as perfect in all respects 
as care, thought and labor can possibly make them, 
Thoroughly graded, definitions simple, arrangement 
natural, methods shortest and best, and such as are 
used by business men. 





English Grammar and Composition. 
By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Grammar.............. $0.50 
Quackenbos’s English Grammar .........-.... 1.00 


Quackenbos’s First Lessons in Composition... 0.90 
Quackenbos’s Course of Composition and Rhet- 
GE c oe vscdeninsisarssenwoncs Re arcan ad wiale megs Sie 1.75 
Brief and clear in definitions, lucid in arrange- 
ment, happy in illustrations, practical in their exer- 
cises, full in explanations, and complete in every 


respect. 
HISTORY. 


Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the Uni- 


GOO) GR ga5 as ss see Carsacenceucayivaes - ++, $0.75 
Quackenbos’s School History of the United 
UNE occa i snaviedyvnedeuneaaeac sdeedadaccss 2.00 


These Histories commend themselves to the people 
of the whole country. They are eminently fair on 
all questions of religion and politics; eschewing all 
prejudices, they carefully avoid any attempt to bias 
the young. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy......... .-.. $2.00 
Youman’s Chemistry.......- Seuadare Cosa eae 2.00 
Huxley and Youman’s Physiology..... eaeaiia 2.00 
Youmzn’s First Book in Botany............... 1.25 
Gillespie’s Land Surveying.............ssse...- 
Ellsworth’s Single and Double Entry Book- 
ROBBIE Gil dood - oe eicndavinddovice snes oecwee. ceces 


Harkness’s Latin Series, with full course of Latin 
Text 


ext. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammars, with full course of 
Greek Text. 
Adler’s German-English Dictionaries, with full course 
of German Text. 
Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionaries, with ful 
course of French Text. 

Copies for examination or introduction—Diction- 
aries excepted—will be sent to teachers or school 
officers on receipt of one-half the above prices. Cat- 
alogues sent gratis. Correspondence invited. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, 


Or P. B. HULSE, care 8. C. Griggs & Co., 117 and 
119 State street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Only Noiseless Hinge-Seat Manufactured. 


The ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE of ALL SCHOOL SEATS 


UNEXCELLED FOR COMFORT, DURABILITY AND BEAUTY. 














Hvery Desk Eully Warranted. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WESTERN PUB, AND SCHOOL YURMINHING (1), 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
708 and '710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


—_—_—_~~— LL —ee—oee=s=-. 


READ THE TESTIMONIAL OF CITY SUPT. W. T. HARRIS. 


J. B. MERWIN, Esq., President Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co., ST. LOUIS, April 4th, 1870. 

Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats, which your Company have put into the School 
Rooms in this City, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The New Parent Gornic Desks, with the Curvep 
Fouprne Stat Seat, with which you furnished the High School, are like the others,* not only substantial and beautiful, but 
by their peculiar construction, secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that upright 
position so necessary to the health and proper physical developement of the young. These considerations commend this 
style of Desk to all who contemplate seating School Houses. Respectfully Yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, Supt. Public Schools of St. Louis. 















*THE OTHERS REFERRED TO ABOVE ARE OUR 


COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS, 


HEREWITH ILLUSTRATED. 










These we furnish in several qualities cf 
wood. In oiled Walnut, Cherry, Maple 
and Stained Poplar. 

They are strong and very serviceable. 
The cost for the grade with Stained Poplar, 
come at 


Lower Prices than Home made Seats, 


Address for Circulars, Price List, and full particulars, 


And before purchasing elsewhere, or ar- 
ranging to have domestic made seats, every 
director furnishing a-school room should 
send a sketch of his wants, and see at how 
very low cost we can give him 


THESE MOST ECONOMICAL DESKS, 


JAMES B. MERWIN, President. 
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SANDERS’ UNION READERS 


New and unsurpassed in the matter and variety of 
instructive pieces and illustrations; well graded, full 
and complete, with Charts, Primer, and Spellers. 

1. They are strictly progressive. 


2. They conform in Orthography and Pronuncia- 
tion to Webster. 


3. They exhibit clearly the several Sounds of the 
Letters, present the Rules for Spelling, Articulation, 
Emphasis, Inflection, Modulation, etc. 

4. They begin, by teaching children to read, with 
words real, though little, such as at, on, it, no, and 
the like, forming them into simple sentences. 

5. They select the more difficult words of each 
Reading Lesson, and arrange them as an exercise In 
Spelling and Definition. 


6. They give an account of all the various Persons, 
Places, and Things that seem to need explanation in 
the Reading Lessons. 

7 They employ every mode of unfolding the Sig- 
nification of Words, Comparing, Contrasting, Ana- 
lyzing, and fixing their meaning and application in 
the mind. 

8. They seek to attract and instruct early child- 
hood by Easy Reading Lessons, and by the use of 
appropriate Pictorial [lustrations. 


9. In style they are Pure, High-Toned and Refining 


10. In binding, typography, and general beauty, 
they are unequaled. 


ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS. 


This complete and popular series of Mathematical 
Text-Books is graded to the wants of Primary, In- 
termediate, Grammar, Normal, and High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. 

They are pronounced superior to all others: 


In conforming to the legal standard, and to the 
law of usage in the use of table forms and applications. 


In philosophical and scientific arrangement. 


In conciseness of rules, brevity and accuracy of 
definitions. 


In numbers and variety of practical examples. 
In full, logical, and comprehensive analyses. 
In new, original and improved methods of operations. 


In adaptation to the various grades of scholarship 
in all our Schools. 

In unity of plan, and in clearness and perspicuity of 
style. 

In scientific accuracy, combined with practical 
utility. 

In typography, binding and general beauty. 





KERL'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


This series is rapidly acquiring extensive circula- 
tion, being already introduced and adopted in the 
most noted Grammar Schools of the country. 

Kerl’s system is commended over others for the 
following reasons: 

It teaches more that is of practical utility. 

It contains a simpler, sounder, and more compre- 
hensive article on the analysis of sentences. 

It contains a much better article on capital letters. 

It contains a much better article on punctuation. 

It contains a much better article on versification. 

It contains a better article on rhetorical figures. 

It exhibits a wider circuit of the various construe- 
tions of the English language. 

_ It surpasses in the number, pithiness, variety, and 
interesting character of its exercises. 

It is drawn more directly from English and Ameri- 
can literature. 

Its principles are better illustrated by examples. 

The matter is better classified and arranged. 

The typography is superior. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES, 


‘* Dr. Gray stands confessedly at the head of the 
science of Botany in the United States, and among the 
highest in all countries.—Dr. Lindley, of London. 

‘Prof. Gray is well known as the most eminent 
theoretical and practical botanist in our country; 
and his opportunities for acquiring an extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the plants of North 
America, have been such as no other person has 
enjoyed.’’— Prof. John Torrey, M. D., LL. dD. 

‘*T have no hesitation in saying that among all 
authors who have written on this subject, I esteem 
Prot. Gray, beyond all comparison, first ’’—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

‘*Not only is Dr. Gray acknowledged to stand at 
the head of Botanical Science in this country, but 
his works have been appreciated and noted abroad, 
for the thoroughness and admirable method, the 
precision and the singular clearness of language 
which distinguish them.’’—Prof. A. Guyot, LL. D., 
of Princeton College. 


‘* Few men have ever equaled him (Gray) in scien- 
tific research, or excelled him in scientific deduc- 
tion ’’—Sir William Hooker, Royal Botanist of 
England. 


Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


New Editions of the Pri , Common School. 
High School, Academic, an Counting-House Dic- 


tionaries have been issued, containing important ad- 


ditions and improvements, and copiously illustrated. ° 


Spencerian Copy Books 
Wells’ Science, Hitcheock’s Works, Willson’s Histories, Townsend s Analyses, Randall’s 
Reading and Elocution, Bryant and Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 


ka SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. “Gu 


The Publishers cordially invite Teachers and others interested in the cause of Education to correspond 
with them freely, and, if they find it convenient, to visit their Offices and Publishing Rooms. 


IVIS.N, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers. 


Or, O. M. BAKER, Gen’l Agent, 


138 and 140 GRAND ST 


» NEW YORK. 


Office with E. P. Gray, 503 North Fourth St., St. Louis. 





ELGIN WATCHES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Watch Company, 


of ‘the Elgin Watches, 


INCLUDING THE 


“BRADY ELGIN,’? 


READY FOR 


Springs Trade. 


The Company also.call the attention of Watch buy- 
ers to the fact that the Elgin Watches now offered 
have an added improvement over all others, in a new 


PATENT DUST EXCLUDER, 


so constructed as to enclose the works, and form a 
protection against dust, enabling the movement to re- 
main in order without cleaning, double the time that 
a Watch will ordinarily run without this protection. 

The Company feel confident, after having had their 
Watches three years in market, and selling many 
thousands of them in all parts of the country, that the 


Elgin Watches are the best time keepers now 
offered to the American Public. 


OVER FIVE HUNDRED DEALERS, 


in various parts of the land, have unreservedly in- 
dorsed them. They are in use upon numerous  Hazas 
of railway, including the Union Pacific and the 
Pennsylvania Central, and oflicers ot these roads, 
with other prominent KR. R. officials, indorse them 
as the best Watches for the use of R. R. employes 
and travelers -yet introduced. 


The following are presented as specimens of these 


testimonials: 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Union Paciric R.R., OFFICE GEN’L Sup’T, 

° Omauwa, Dec. 16, 1669. 

Hon. T. M. Avery, President National Watch Co., 

Chicago, Ills.: 

Dear Sir:—During the month that I have carried 
one of you ‘‘B. W. Raymond’’ Watches it has not 
failed to keep the time with so much accurary as to 
leave nothing to desire in this regard For accuracy 
in time-keeping, beauty of movement and finish, 
your Watches challenge my admiration, and arouse 
my pride as an American, and I am confident that in 
all respects they will compete successfully in the 
markets of the world, with similar manufacturers of 
older nations. They need only to be known to be 
appreciated. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
C. G. HAMMOND, Gen’l Sup’t. 


Various grades and prices made to suit different 
tastes. 
No movements retailed by the Company. 


1 Callon your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 


Business Office and Salesroom National Watch 
Company, ; 


159 & 161 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoMPANY, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., grants all forms of insurance against 
Death or Wholly Disabling Injury by Accident, and 
is the Pioneer Accident Insurance Company of this 
country; it also issues 


LIFE 


And Endowment Policies, upon the Cash Plan, com- 
bining ample security and cheapness of cost, under 
a definite contract. The Company has a paid-up 
capital of $500,000, and its cash assets exceed 
$1,350,000. If he desires, the policy-holder can 
combine all the benefits of Life 


AND 


Accident Insurance under one policy and premium— 
a feature in life insurance not granted by other com- 
panies. Policies of Accident Insurance contract to 
yay a fixed sum, of $500 to $10,000, in the event of 
atal accident, ora weekly indemnity of $3 to $50 for 
total disability caused by 


ACCIDENT 


—not to exceed six months for any one accident. 
Policies written by the month or year, at a yearly 
cost of $5 to $25 per $1,000, according to occupation 
and degree of hazard. This kind of insurance is 
easily obtained, costs but little, and covers the 
thousand hazards of accident to which all men are 
exposed. For all men who cannot obtain a full life 
policy, and for most men who can, this is the best 
orm of personal 


INSURANCE. 


Statistics show that about one in ten of our popula- 
tion meets with an accident every year, and the 
records of this Company show that one in every four- 
teen of all its 176,000 yams meget have been paid 
for claims under accident policies, in amounts vary- 
ing ‘from $5 to $10,000 each. In this way, the 
TRAVELERS has already paid Over One Million 
Dollars, for death or injury by accident. The 


TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company is also meeting with great suc- 
cess in its Life Department, established in July, 1866 
and 8,915 policies have been written. It grants full 
life and endowment policies, embracing the best fea- 
tures of the best companies, as to non-forfeiture, 
terms of payment, etc., but without any of the com- 
plications or uncertainties of the note system. It 


INSURANCE 


rather than future ‘‘dividends.’’ Its contract is a 
a plain one, its security is ample and unquestioned, 
and its rates of premium are exceedingly low It 
prefers to do business on a cash basis, and thus give 
its policy-holders advantages not attainable under 
the credit system. In short, anything desirable in 
either Life or Accident Insurance, can be furnished 
at low cost by this 


COMPANY. 


The same ability, energy, and prudence in manage- 
ment, which have given the TRAVELERs such a large 
and successful business in Accident Insurance, while 
all its competitors were forced to quit the field, will 
be devoted to its future; and, with its cash assets of a 
million and a quarter, furnish a guaranty of security, 
permanence and stability. And the rapid and in- 
creasing growth of its Life Department, already 
rivalingmany of the older life companies, attests the 
popularity of this company. 

JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 
RODNEY DENNIS, See’y. 
Cuas. E. WiLson, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BAILEY & GUERNSEY, 
Ceneral Agents for Missouri, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW GOTHIC DESKS 


MORE TESTIMONY. 





PLEASE READ WHAT 


Prof. J. W. HATCHER, 


OF UNION CITY, TENN., 
SAYS AFTER A 


THOROUGH TRIAL 


OF 


THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK 


WITH THE 


Curved Folding Slat Seat. 


He writes as follows: 


**T have never before expressed myself to you with 
regard to our satisfaction with your Desks. I have 
been employed for a number of years in schools where 
almost all kinds of desks were used, and have had 
ample time and opportunity to test the merits of all 
the various styles, but I unhesitatingly pronounce 
all others to be failures, When compared with the 
GOTHIC CURVED SLAT SEAT DESK. I hope 
you may be able to introduce them into every school 
in the land. 

Nothing adds so much to the beauty of the form and 
carriage as an erect position while sitting, and this, 
all who use the Gothic Desk, are compelled to main- 
tain, while at the same time the seat is as comfort- 
able as an easy chair. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. HATCHER. 


Address for Circulars, Price List and full particu- 
lars, 


JAMES B. MERWIN, 
Presiden 


.& §.’F. Co., 


708 & 710 Chestnu eet, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE 


NATIONAL SERIES 


—OFr — 


STANDARD 


School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and. Chicago. 


MONTEITH & McNALLY’S 
CGHOGRA PHY 


PARKER & WATSON’S 


READERS and SPELLERS, 


Davies’ Series of Arithmetics. 
Davies’ Series of Algebra. 


Davies’ Series of Geometry. 


Clark’s System of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks m Astronomy. 


STEELE’S ‘ 
Fourteen Weeks x Philosophy. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks x Chemistry. 


WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


PECHK’S 


Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 


| Willard’s History of United States. 





eMonteith’s Youth's History of United States. 


PORTER’S 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 





BROOKFIELD’S COMPOSITION. 
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SANDERY UNION READERS 


New and unsurpassed in the matter and variety of 
instructive pieces and illustrations; well graded, full 
and complete, with Charts, Primer, and Spellers. 

1. They are strictly progressive. 


2. They conform in Orthography and Pronuncia- 
tion to Webster. 


3. They exhibit clearly the several Sounds of the 
Letters, present the Rules for Spelling, Articulation, 
Emphasis, Inflection, Modulation, etc. 

4. They begin, by teaching children to read, with 
words real, though little, such as at, on, it, no, and 
the like, forming them into simple sentences. 

5. They select the more difficult words of each 
Reading Lesson, and arrange them as an exercise in 
Spelling and Detinition. 


6. They give an account of all the various Persons, 
Places, and Things that seem to need explanation in 
the Reading Lessons. 

7. They employ every mode of unfolding the Sig- 
nification of Words, Comparing, Contrasting, Ana- 
lyzing, and fixing their meaning and application in 
the mind. 


8. They seek to attract and instruct early child- 
hood by Easy Reading Lessons, and by the use of 
appropriate Pictorial Nlustrations. 

9. In style they are Pure, High-Toned and Refining 


10. In binding, typography, and general beauty, 
they are unequaled. 


ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS. 


This complete and popular series of Mathematical 
Text-Books is graded to the wants of Primary, In- 
termediate, Grammar, Normal, and High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. 

They are pronounced superior to all others: 

In conforming to the legal standard, and to the 
law of usage in the use of table forms and applications. 

In philosophical and scientific arrangement. 


In conciseness of rules, brevity and accuracy of 
definitions. 


In numbers and variety of practical examples. 
In full, logical, and comprehensive analyses. 
In new, original and improved methods of operations. 


_ In adaptation to the various grades of scholarship 
in all our Schools. 


“3 unity of plan, and in clearness and perspicuity of 
style. 

~ scientific accuracy, combined with practical 
utility. 

~ typography, binding and general beauty. 











KERL'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

This series is rapidly acquiring extensive circula- 
tion, being already introduced and adopted in the 
most noted Grammar Schools of the country. 

Kerl’s system is commended over others for the 
following reasons: 

It teaches more that is of practical utility. 

It contains a simpler, sounder, and more compre- 
hensive article on the analysis of sentences. 

It contains a much better article on capital letters. 

It contains a much better article on punctuation. 

It contains a much better article on versification. 

It contains a better article on rhetorical figures. 

It exhibits a wider circuit of the various construc- 
tions of the English language. 
_ It surpasses in the number, pithiness, variety, and 
interesting character of its exercises. 

It is drawn more directly from English and Ameri- 
can literature. 

Its principles are better illustrated by examples. 

The matter is better classified and arranged. 

The typography is superior. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. 


‘Dr. Gray stands confessedly at the head of the 
science of Botany in the United States, and among the 
highest in all countries.—Dr. Lindley, of London. 

‘* Prof. Gray is well known as the most eminent 
theoretical and practical botanist in our country; 
and his opportunities for acquiring an extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the plants of North 
America, have been such as no other person has 
enjoyed.’’—Prof. John Torrey, M. D., LL. D. 

‘*T have no hesitation in saying that among all 
authors who have written on this subject, 1 esteem 
Prof. Gray, beyond all comparison, tirst ’’— Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

‘*Not only is Dr. Gray acknowledged to stand at 
the head of Botanical Science in this country, but 
his works have been appreciated and noted abroad, 
for the thoroughness and admirable method, the 
precision and the singular clearness of language 
which distinguish them.’’—Prof. A. Guyot, LL. D., 
of Princeton College. 

**« Few men have ever equaled him (Gray) in scien- 
tific research, or excelled him in scientific deduc 


tion ’’—Sir William Hooker, Royal Botanist of 
England. 


Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


New Editions of the Primary, Common School, 
High School, Academic, and Counting-House Dic- 
tionaries have been issued, containing important ad- 
ditions and improvements, and copiously illustrated. 


Spencerian Copy Books 
Wells’ Science, Hitchcock’s Works, Willson’s Histories, Townsend's Analyses, Randall's 
Reading and Elocution, Bryant and Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 


ta SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. “wa 


.The Publishers cordially invite Teachers and others interested in the cause of Education to correspond 
with them freely, and, if they find it convenient, to visit their Offices and Publishing Rooms. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


Or, O. M. BAKER, Gen’! Agent 


> 


138 and 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Office with E. P. Gray, 503 North Fourth St., St. Louis. 





ELGIN WATCHES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Watch Company, 










© 
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All the Grades of the Elgin Watches, 


INCLUDING THE 


‘‘“LADY ELGIN,?’’ 


READY FOR 


Spring Trade. 





The Company also call the attention of Watch buy- 
ers to the fact that the Elgin Watches now offered 
have an added improvement over all others, in a new 


PATENT DUST EXCLUDER, 


so constructed as to enclose the works, and form a 
protection against dust, enabling the movement to re- 
main in order without cleaning, double the time that 
a Watch will ordinarily run without this protection. 

The Company feel confident, after having had their 
Watches three years in market, and selling many 
thousands of them in all parts of the country, that the 


Elgin Watches are the best time keepers now 
offered to the American Public. 


OVER FIVE HUNDRED DEALERS, 


in various parts of the land, have unreservedly in- 
dorsed them. They are in use upon numerous lines 
of railway, including the Union Pacific and the 
Pennsylvania Central, and oilicers of these roads, 
with other prominent R. R. oflicials, indorse them 
as the best Watches for the use of R. R. employes 
and travelers yet introduced. 





The following are presented as specimens of these 
testimonials : 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Unton Paciric R.R., Orrick GEN’L Supe’T, 
Omana, Dec. 16, 1669. 
Hon. T. M. Avery, President National Watch Co., 

Chicago, Ills. : 

Dear Sir:—During the month that I have carried 
one of you ‘*B. W. Raymond’? Watches it has not 
failed to keep the time with so much accurary as to 
leave nothing to desire in thisregard For accuracy 
in time-keeping, beauty of movement and finish, 
your Watches challenge my admiration, and arouse 
my pride as an American, and I am confident that in 
all respects they will compete successfully in the 
markets of the world, with similar manufacturers of 
older nations. They need only to be known to be 
appreciated. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
C. G. HAMMOND, Gen’! Sup’t. 


Various grades and prices made to suit different 
tastes. 


No movements retailed by the Company. 


1 > Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. ' 


Business Office and Salesroom National Watch 
Company, 


159 & 161 Lake Street, Chicago. . 
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different unusual types will render the 
reading difficult. Nor can a word be 
understood before you have seen the 
last letter; th (that), thi (thin), thin 
(thinner), think (thinking), think 
(thinks). From this it is evident that 
no child can read unless it has, by rote, 
become so familiar with the form of the 
word that the moment the eye beholds 
the form, this form recalls to mind the 
sound as heard from the teacher. Grad- 
ually, by reading larger sentenccs, we 
become familiar with not only word, 
but sentence-forms. As the eye must 
have surveyed the form of a whole sen- 
tence before the mind can have a con- 
ception of its meaning, it is evident that 
that survey must be effected in a very 
small section of time so as not to cause 
too great a pause in reading. We are 
led to believe, however, that a great 
part of the reading is done by guessing 
from the context. Thus even a word 
may occasionally have been omitted in 
the text without compelling the reader 
to stop; at another place it may be 
spelled wrong and still the reading need 
not be interrupted. 

A correct reading implies not only a 
correct pronunciation, but also a cor- 
rect intonation. Intonation is entirely 
dependent on form-surveying and the 
understanding of the preceding text. 
But what is intonation else but the com- 
prehension of the leading idea, of the 
most important word? How will you 
find that word (or those words) without 
having surveyed the whole sentence? 
Sometimes correct intonation of one 
sentence is impossible without having 
perused or guessed the following. The 
sentence, ‘‘ Have you seen her,” may 
be followed by, ‘or do you expect to 
see her,” “or your brother,” ‘and 
spoken to her,” “ herself or her sister?” 
and has accordingly to be read in four 
different manners. 

Intonation implies the process of 
analyzing, and without it no correct 
reading is possible. Now we _ have 
arrived at the very point of our first 
question. Why do we have so few good 
readers? Simply, because the first 
reading, and in fact all the reading be- 
fore the pupil enters the grammar class, 
is done without an idea of analysis. 

Why not introduce analysis in the 
First Reader? Is it necessary to know 
the parts of speech by name in order to 


be able to analyze? By no means. 








Let us take Goodrich’s First Reader. 
The pupil reads: “The ape sits.” 
Teacher asks: Who sits? What does 
the ape do? Next sentence. ‘The 
boy drinks.” The teacher: Who 
drinks! What does the boy do? What 
do you think is meant by this sentence? 
Do we want to know what the boy is 
doing, or do we wish to know whether 
it is a boy or girl that drinks? Answer: 
We want to know what the boy is do- 
ing. Well then, you must say: the 
boy drinks; but if I shoyld like to 
know who was drinking, you would 
have to say: the doy drinks. Suppose I 
asked you, Does the boy or girl drink? 
How would you say? The doy drinks. 
Now, how would you say if I would ask 
you: Does the boy drink or eat? The 
boy eats. Well then, we must never 
read a sentence before we do not fully 
understand its meaning. Now read me 
the sentence about the ape—how would 
you read that? The ape szts. All 
right. Read now the following sen- 
tence: The cat jumps. 

This is what we should term analysis. 
There is enough opportunity given in 
the First Reader to learn the art of cor- 
rect intonation, exd xo pupil should be 
permitted to proceed to the Second 
Reader before being perfectly compe- 
tent of reading the First Reader 
well. The great fault of all our schools 
is that we learn too much in too short a 
time. The most vital question for the 
present is not how to change the sched- 
ule of education, but how to effect the 
most with what we have. We have no 
doubt that, for instance, the introduction 
of a phonetic alphabet would be of 
great advantage and shorten much the 
time spent to learn how to spell. But 
with a better management of the means 
within our range, we can gain greater 
results. Thus if you wish to educate 
good readers, never let a child read a 
sentence loud before it does not know 
its meaning. Scazx the gound before 
you plow. 

A great deal easier it is to obtain a 
good penmanship. Did you ever watch 
the ‘* writing pupil”? He has his copy. 
This copy stands on the highest, the first 
line. He copies it pretty well on the 
second, not so well on the third, badly 
on the fourth, worse .on the fifth, and 
Why so? 
Simply, (and here is the secret and the 


still worse on the sixth line. 


clue to the remedy) because the pupil 





copies the third line from the second, 
the fourth from the third, etc., as that is 
easier than to look every time at the 
first, highest line. Suppose now he 
would find the same printed copy as he 
finds on the first line, also on the third, 
fifth and seventh line, there is no doubt, 
his own copies on the fourth, sixth and 
eighth line would be at least as good as 
that on the second line, nay, probably 
far better. It is certain that the intro- 
duction of the Prussian system of writ- 
ing (to write first on the blackboard in 
bold characters), would greatly shorten 
the time of learning how to write, but 
as I said above—the question is to gain 
better results with the same means. 
With little effort on the part of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, copy- 
books, containing a repetition of the 
copy on every other line, can be ob- 
tained; and if not, let the pupil com- 
mence on the lowest line and gradually 


approach the highest, whilst the last~ 


written (lower) line is covered with 
blotting paper. Writing should com- 
mence simultaneously with reading, and 
indeed, we have in some public schools 
seen it done. (For instance, in that of 
Pleasant Hill, Cass county, Mo.) As the 
form of the letter and the form of the 
word is such an essential part of good 
reading and good writing, let us leave 
nothing untried which will accelerate 
the process of becoming familiar with 
forms. 





——- 


THE GIFTS OF GOD. 
When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by; 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can; 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span. 


So strength first made a way, 
Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honor, pleas- 
ure: 
When almost all was out, God made stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all His treasure 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be. 


Yet, let him keep the rest, 
3ut keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness leads him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 


<->. 





THERE are souls which, like the pon- 
tiffs of the ancient law, live only on the 
sacrifices they offer, 
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THE PHILOSOPHERS OF GERMANY. 


R. Epiror: The following ex- 
tract from a German news- 
paper is given in the excellent 
address of Miss E. P. Peabody, 
on Kindergarten Schools, and 
published in the July number 

of the Massachusetts Teacher. Would 
not a re-publication of it in the columns 
of the Yournal of &:ducation prove 
interesting to your readers, many of 
whom may not have seen it? 


Yours, W.. TF. 

‘*The Congress of Philosophers, which 
assembled last year, 1868, for the first time 
at Prague, and which will convene this year, 
from the 26th of September to the 2nd of 
October, at Frankfort on the Main, does not 
consider its task to be merely the discussion 
of abstract philosophical truths, but it means 
mainly to consider questions of reform in 
the organization of human society according 
to reasonable principles; that is to say, ac- 
cording to generally approved philosophical 
truths. The end of true philosophy is not 
speculative play, a mere luxuriating in ab- 
stract thoughts; nor even mental gymnas- 
tics, as — suppose it to be, but a compre- 
hension of the universal intellectual as well 
as general conditions of human life; the 
study of the laws of human society, and the 
development, according to divine laws, of a 
free unfolding aid advance of human life 
and society. This true task of philosophy 
makes it the fundamental science above ail 
other sciences, and the educator of human- 
ity. If this import and position of philoso- 
phy is here and there not rightly understood, 
it is mainly the fault of the materialistic 
special scientists who close up the horizon 
of universal science and life to the mind 
and hedge it in on the right and left, while 
—_ plod on in their narrow paths. True 
philosophy, as an educator, is ever active to 
clear away the barriers that stand in the 
way of a clear, unbiassed comprehension of 
science and life in their relations and integrity. 
Philosophy raises the banner not of any one 
special science, but of human culture; and 
however regarded by the materialists of the 
day as a foolish pursuit, it is the only basis of 
all rightful national education—nothing less 
than which has been the aim of all the eminent 
educators of our time, such as Commenius, 
Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, Froebel; and so far 
as the general convention of German teach- 
ers, and the assembly of Austrian teachers, 
build on the foundations these men have laid, 
they work for the same ends as the Philoso- 
phers’ Congress, from which they are only 
distinguished in this; that they have special 
educational aims, while the Philosophers’ 
Congress takes into consideration all ques- 
tions relating to human life and culture, all 
questions of interest to cultivated persons 
and society at large. 

‘“Therefore the officers have sent a delegate 
to the Teachers’ Convention at Berlin, asking 
them to take part in the Congress which is to 
assemble at Frankfort on the Main, to aid, by 
word and writing, in solving the educational 
problems of the present time; the most pro- 
minent of which are the completing and re- 
modelling of the public schools, especially the 
establishing and reorganizing of KINDERGAR- 
TENS, in accordance With the spirit of Froebel. 
Another problem to be solved is the estab- 
lishing of a philosophical normal school for 
the training of educators and teachers, by 
which not only a remodeling and improve- 
ment of the primary, but also of the high 
schools shall be attained; and finally, they 
will ask for an improvement in female edu- 
cation, in accordance with the demands of 





the present time, and the vocation of the 
female sex. 

“As these points are felt to be of importance 
by every thinking educator, it is believed that 
ail the teachers will meet with confidence and 
er a convention of thinking friends of 

umanity, to devise means for its welfare. 
Such a convention the Philosophers’ Con- 
gress seems to be.”’ 

In answer to this was issued by the perma- 
nent Business Committee of the Teachers’ 
Convention at Berlin, the following call: 

‘*Phe thought which animates our present 
time is the reformation of social conditions 
on the bases of adequate political and social 
legislation; and no demand is more pressing 
than the reform of public education, in ac- 
cordance with these aims. Whatever excel- 
lence our Public School system as a means 
of instruction, may have attained, the general 
education which it gives does not come near 
to fulfilling the demands of our time; because 
it is not adequate to give that firm moral basis to 
every member of the community, without which 
a great and strong nationality, truly humane 
veneral conditions of society, are impossible. 
The new era that we approach needs better 
men; and these can only be expected to come 
by a truer method of education. 

“In the beginning of our century, educa- 
tion needed a new impulse; and it was given 
by Pestalozzi and Fichte, who broke the road 
for a national education of Germany. But 
the question, what is the true Awmane mode 
of education, applicable to all men every- 
where? comes up anew, and asks for the right 
means to fulfil its mission. 

‘Friedrich Froebel, the great educational 
reformer of our era, in his system of educa- 
tion, promises these means. But, as yet, his 
method has been only partly and inadequately 
carried out in the widely increasing kinder- 
gartens. It asks for a thorough investiga- 
tion, on the part of scientific men, of the 
principles on which it is based; and if its 
claims prove to be well founded, it should be 
recommended to all governments and com- 
munities, and its adoption decreed. In view 
of the great importance of this question, an 
educational committee, which counts emi- 
nent scientific men among its members, was 
formed last year in Berlin, during the Teach- 
ers’ Convention, for the purpose of taking the 
matter into consideration; and they are in- 
vited to attend the Philosophers’ Congress as 
members, taking active part in it, discussing 
the general educational questions, and devis- 
ing means to establish a Central Normal 
School, for the education of male and female 
teachers, who may meet all the demands of 
our time in all directions; and an address to 
the government and school authorities of 
Germany, for the reform of the normal 
schools, will be submitted for discussion.’’ 

(Signed by the Business Committee.) 

Marrua voN Maresnouz Butow, Berlin. 

J. H. Ficute, Prof. of Philosophy, Stutt- 

gard. 
T. Goraon, K. K. Evang, School Director, 
Prague. 

Dr. W. Lanas, School Director, Hamburg. 

FREINERR VON LEONHARDE, Professor of 
Philosophy, Prague. 

I. Sanz DEL Rio, Professor of History and 
Philosophy, Madrid. 

T. H. Son.tieruakti, Professor at Heidel- 

berg. 

G. TILBEGHIEN, Professor of Philosophy, 

Brussells. 


> 





TueE Mississippi Female College at 
Hernando, Miss., of which Mrs. M. P. 
Southworth is the able and accomplish- 
ed Principal, is in successful operation, 
and is growing in strength and popu- 
larity every day. A competent lady 
teacher is wanted at this institution. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following By-Laws of the Pub- 
lishers’ Board of Trade are of import- 
ance to teachers and school officers : 


No books shall be sent out for introduction 
on sale or commission to any party or parties 
whatever, either book agent, teacher, city, 
county or State Superintendent, members of 
boards of education for districts, cities, towns 
or villages, township clerks, treasurers, book- 
sellers, store-keepers or private individuals. 

When books are supplied for first introduc- 
tion by publishers or their agents, no more 
shall be sent than are absolutely required to 
supply one to each pupil using books of cor- 
responding grade so displaced, and there shall 
be no allowance for old books. 

No employment money, promissory notes, 
drafts, checks, real or personal property, or 
promises to give—verbal or written—nor any- 
thing that can be converted into cash or its 
equivalent, no books (except single copies for 
examination), maps or charts, or school furni- 
ture shall be offered or given by publishers, 
members of this association, their agents, or 
any person or persons representing them, nor 
any undue means whatsoever shall be used to 
bring about and accomplish introductions. 

Publishers, members of this association, 
shall be allowed to establish offices at certain 
centres in the United States to a number not 
exceeding eight, selected at the discretion of 
each publisher, for the purpose of establish- 
ing corresponding agents, whose duties shall 
be clerical, and who shall in no case visit 
towns, cities, or individuals in that place or 
elsewhere, to solicit introductions or changes 
in school or text books. 

No agent or agents shall be employed for 
outside or field labor after the first day of 
July, 1870, and all field agents at present em- 
ployed shall be withdrawn by that time, and 
it is understood that in the term “agent” is 
included publishers themselves, authors and 
all interested in copyrights. 

Introductions of new editions of books in 
the matter of terms shall be regarded as new 
books, and are not to be introduced at less 
than one-half the retail price. 

Applications from normal schools may be 
treated according to the discretion of the pub- 
lisher as to price above one-half retail, but in 
no case shall donations of books be made to 
them, nor any sale at less than one-half the 
retail price. 

For the protection of interests of members 
of this association from attacks by parties not 
members, the executive committee may, on 
written application, modify these by-laws to 
meet emergencies. 





MonTIcELLO SEMINARY.—We take 
pleasure in calling the attention of all 
interested, to the superior advantages 
offered by this institution for the educa- 
tion of young ladies in the practical 
studies, and duties of life. It has been, 
and is to be, the ‘‘ Mount Holyoke” of 
the West. Monticello possesses every 
advantage of locality, situated on the 
Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad. 
Ali the income of the school is used to 
perfect the arrangements for educational 
advantage and domestic comfort. It is 
now confidently believed that no semi- 
nary can be found where every depart- 
ment is better suited to the wants of its 


pupils. 
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YOUTHFUL POLITENESS. 


BY DR. M. V_ B. SHATTUCK. 


E are much inclined to think, 
from a pretty extended ob- 
servation, that ‘ politeness” 
is now far less studied and 
practiced by our youth than 
it was in the good old days of 

‘long ago,” when school boys politely 
doffed their hats to the passer-by, and 
the modest rosy-cheeked school girls 
dropped a respectful courtesy. 

In our youth we were taught by both 
parents and teachers to show due re- 
spect and do due deference to the aged 
and infirm wherever we met them, 
and upon all occasions to be kind and 
courteous to them. 

From what we have noticed during 
the last few years, while traveling, visit- 
ing schools, and attending Institutes in 
most of the Northern States and some 
of the Southern, we have been quite 
unwillingly forced to the conclusion 
that the school boys and school girls of 
to-day are seldom thus polite and re- 
spectful in their manners and deport- 
ment to others. They manifest far too 
little reverence for either age or author- 
ity, and far too slight a regard for the 
laws of both God and man. 

In these days the transition from boy- 
hood and girlhood to Young America 
manhood and womanhood, is alarm- 
ingly rapid—so much so, that by far 
the larger majority of them outgrow 
what little youthful respect for age and 
for paternal authority they may have 
had during this transition, in their inor- 
dinate anxiety to become, or rather to 
be called, men and women. 

Parents and teachers are alike to 
blame for this state of things, and we 
sadly fear are alike culpable for not 
teaching them daily by both practice 
and precept, to give due heed to the 
rights and privileges of others. 

The teacher has high and holy duties 
to discharge in this respect, and he can 
do much toward remedying this crying 
evil. Every one will admit that true 
politeness and genuine courtesy will ex- 
ert a powerful and controlling influence 
for good over the lives and character of 
those possessing these admirable and 
desirable accomplishments. 

No one will for a moment deny that 
they are the best passports to good 
society —a sure guarantee of friend- 





ship and the best safeguards of virtue. 

How important, then, that the educa- 
tors of our youth do all in their power to 
remedy this growing defect in the edu- 
cation of the American youth, and labor 
earnestly and perseveringly to secure 
hearty paternal co-operation. 

Neither parents nor teachers should 
for a moment forget that first and fore- 
most among the many arduous duties 
devolving upon them as such, is the 
duty of teaching them politeness in its 
widest and most extensive signification, 
by requiring them to observe its rules 
scrupulously, in their daily intercourse 
with each other, whether at home, in 
the school-room, or in society. They 
should not only require it, but should 
encourage it by their own daily exam- 
ple; and only thus can it be effectually 
inculcated. An ounce of example, in 
teaching this important art, as in teach- 
ing anything else, is worth a pound of 
precept; and if we shall succeed by 
this brief article in calling the attention 
of instructors to this almost universal de- 
fect in the education of our youth, and 
incite, them to more active and more 
earnest efforts to remedy it, we shall 
have fully accomplished our purpose. 


oe 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING. 


The expenses of publishing a news- 
paper may be imagined from the finan- 
cial statement recently given by the pro- 
prietors of the Louisville Couréer- four- 
nal. The items of the cash disburse- 
ments during the past year were as 
follows : 

Printing paper, $85,000 ; type setting, 
$75,642 ; editors’ salaries, $25,000 ; busi- 
ness salaries, $21,000; special and press 
dispatches, $21,000; office expenses, 
$10,000 ; correspondence, $10,000 ; cost 
of delivery of paper, $5,000; and cur- 
rent incidental expenses, $5,000—mak- 
ing a total of $260,157, or $5,000 a 


week. The Couréer-Fournal says there 








-is but one ‘“‘sure principle governing 


the relations which should-exist between 
the press and the public, and that is the 
principle which enjoins perfect good 
faith and fairness, as understood by 
standards that regulate the ordinary in- 
tercourse of private business and com- 
mon life.” 
saipis pibieaien 

OnE of the most important rules of 
the science of manners is an almost 
absolute silence in regard to yourself. 





TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


HE applications for good teach- 
ers in the West and Southwest 
to this office, have become so 


i) numerous that we have deter- 
= 


mined to establish a ‘‘Teachers’ 
Bureau.” Those desiring teach- 
ers are requested to state as briefly as 
possible— 


1. Salary. 

2. Length of school term. 

3. Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least for 
the present, persons communicating with 
us will please enclose stamps for return 
postage. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. 15. A French and German teach- 
er, who can at the same time assist in 
the music department. Also, an in- 
structor in penmanship and drawing. 
Ladies preferred. , 

No. 16. A teacher of experience, who 
can give good references, to go to Texas, 
at a salary of $100, coin, per month. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 52. Agentleman as principal and 
his wife as assistant of some good school 
in Missouri or Southern Illinois. Can 
bring good recommendations. 

No. 53. A gentleman as teacher ina 
seminary, academy, or public school. 

No. 54. A gentleman as principal of 
some good graded school is Missouri. 

No. 55. A gentleman as principal of 
a graded school. Can teach German. 

No. 56. A graduate of Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Mich., as teacher of some good 
school in Missouri. 

No. 57. A young man as teacher in 
some good school. Can teach the Eng- 
lish branches and beginners in Latin 
and German. 

No. 58. A gentleman as principal of 
a public or assistant in high school. 
Holds Illinois State certificate. Can 
teach mathematics, Latin, and German. 

sinbsnesibldliaiaditiapesite 

Every kindly word and feeling, every 
good deed and thought, every noble ac- 
tion and impulse, is like the ark-sent 
dove, and returns from the troubled 
waters of life bearing a green olive- 
branch to the soul. « 
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BY THE WAY. 


BY RICHARD RANDOLPH. 


HERE are eras of confusion in 
Ww . 
the development of public sen- 
timent, as there are in that of 
the individual mind, in which 
it is difficult to distinguish 
between sober earnestness and 
wanton levity. The voice of ‘satire,— 
“the argument to the man,” as the 
logicians call it, rather than the direct 
discussion of *“‘the merits of the case,” 
then becomes the most convenient 
vehicle of truth, and one which is 
justified by the most authoritative ex- 
amples. It is because I regard the age 
in which we live as one in which the 
elements of light and darkness are 
intermingled and confused to an un- 
precedented extent, that I am embold- 
ened to open some serious observations 
upon the duties and privileges of our 
educational life with the following 
seemingly jocular verses, written a 
score of years since by one, and res- 
pecting another, of the still surviving 
literati of our country : 
‘*All admire; and yet scarcely six converts he’s 
got, 
To, 1 don’t (nor they either) exaetly know what. 
For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis odd, 
He leaves never a doorway to get in a god. 
Tis refreshing, to old-fashioned people like me, 
To meet such a primitive pagan as he, 
In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself, just a little projected. 
Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of that sort, 
He looks at as merely ideas; in short, 
As if they were fossils stuck round in a cabinet 
Of such vast extent, that our earth’s a mere 
dab in it, 
Composed just as he’s inclined to conjecture her, 
Namely, one part true earth, ninety-nine parts 
pure lecturer. 
You ure filled with delight at his clear demon- 
stration; 
Each figure,word, gesture, just fits the occasion; 
With the quiet precision of science he’ Il sort ’em, 
But you can’t help suspecting the whole a post 
mortem,’ 

Let us along with this unpretending 
doggerel contemplate some more stately 
strains from the well known “ Pleasures 
of Imagination :” 

‘* For man loves knowledge; and the beams of 
truth 
More welcome touch his understanding eye, 
Than all the blandishments of sound his ear, 
Than all of taste his tongue.’’ 
** Speak, ye, the pure delight, whose favored 
steps 
The lamp of Science through the jealous maze 
Of nature guides,when haply you reveal 
Her secret honors: whether in the sky, 
The beauteous laws of light, the central powers 
That wheel the pensile planets round the year; 





Whether in wonders of the rolling deep, 

Or the rich fruits of all-sustaining earth, 

Or fine-adjusted springs of life and sense, 

Ye sean the counsel of their Author’s hand,’? 

The interest of man, the lord of the 
outward creation, in his divinely or- 
dained heritage, is indeed a glorious 
privilege, and may well be a more or 
less engrossing mystery, until, in the 
words of a still older and more famous 
bard, he shall learn in all things to 

** Look through nature up to nature’s God.’’ 


I account it a privilege to be able 
to accompany our teachers in some of 
their explorations into this rich heritage, 
as we pass together from the ready but 
shallow revelations of corporeal sense 
through the more hidden treasures of 
literature and the subtle forms of lan- 
guage, to the still more mysterious 
sources of thought and feeling which 
are to be found in the depths of our 
spiritual being. It is naturally difficult 
for me sometimes to realize that facts 
which have become familiar to me may 
still be strange to you; but still I wish 
to remember them as articles of mental 
food, and materials of mental growth, 
to which you are entitled; and I think 
that I must find the very labor of com- 
municating them useful to me, inasmuch 
as human souls may not with impunity 
*‘ settle upon the lees” of attainment, at 
least until they have become in their 
own nature comparable to *‘ wines well 
refined.” However turbid may be the 
flow of our thought and language, it is 
not necessarily selfish,—it is often the 
very reverse,—to seek for that truth 
which ought to be as a part of our 
nature, and to impart that which has 
become so; and such are the limitations 
of our individual nature that I conceive 
that none can thus commune without 
mutual advantage. ‘* The man,” wrote 
the celebrated Coleridge, ‘‘ is more, and 
other than his belief.” We may live so 
superficially, even as members of society, 
as to forget the under currents of our 
nature, and thus lose the lessons of our 
individual history. The earnest colli- 
sion of mind with mind may then be- 
come a powerful and __providential 
means of bringing us to the right use 
of all our senses. ‘As in water face 
answereth to face,” wrote the wise king, 
**so the heart of man to man.” My 
intercourse with you impresses me with 
an enlarged sense of the value of the 
youthful powers and sensibilities which 





in my own case have been too negli- 
gently occupied; and yours with me 
may perhaps suggest to you the incom- 
petency of merely intellectual attain- 
ments to confer substantial dignity, or 
extended usefulness. I need not use 
many words to tell you that it is only 
as all gifts are held, used,!and value , 
in subordination to the divine Giver, 
that sound progress can be made in the 
development of character and in the 
work of truth. As we thus learn to 
‘do all things decently and in order,” 
we shall doubtless ever increasingly 
realize the harmony and unity of truth 
in the outward creation, in ourselves, 
and in and with one another. 


Let me conclude with a scrap from 
Saadi, the Persian, which has turned 
np opportunely. 
scarcely mislead : 


The hyperbole can 


‘¢ The wise select the kernel, not the husk, 
And all are fools beside. He the pure wine 
Alone has drunk, who, by remembering God, 
Has all things else in both worlds clean forgot. 





= 
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THE second annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Anna, Union county, 
Ills., commencing August 30th, 1870. 
Several prominent educators are booked 
to deliver addresses ; among others, Hon. 
Newton Bateman, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Prof. S. M. Et- 
ter, Bloomington; Dr. R. Edwards, 
Normal University ; Dr. J. M. Gregory, 
Regent Industrial University. The ex- 
ecutive committee desires to make the 
meeting both interesting and practical. 
The usual railroad facilities may be ex- 
pected, and gratuitous entertainment by 
the citizens of Anna to all who will ac- 
cept it. 

i J. Hurry, } 

Jorer G. MorGan, Ex. Com. 
W. C. Hurty, 


i dilind 





Tuey pay the Supervisor of Musical 
Instruction in the Boston schools a sal- 
ary of $3,300; Joseph B. Sharland, 
instructor in the first class of the Gram- 
mar schools, a salary of $3,000; H.S. 
Alexander, in the second class, a salary 
of $2,000; H. E. Holt, in the lower 
classes, a salary of $2,500; Luther W. 
Mason, in the Primary schools, a salary 
of $2,500; and Hiram Wilde, in the 
schools of Ward XVI., formerly Dor- 
chester, a salary of $2,000. 
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NOT WHO, BUT WHAT? 
UITE a number of gentlemen 
in various parts of the State 
4 have been suggested as suitable 
5 men for the office of State Su- 
© perintendent, and several have 
signified their willingness to 
assume the responsible duties of that 
onerous office. 





We have not declared 
ourselves particularly in favor of any of 
them, and at present do not propose to. 
Our columns will be open, as they have 
been hithertoo, to all who wish to advo- 
cate courteously and in good English 
the claims: and qualifications of any of 
them. 

Our earnest hope is, that the Conven- 
tion of either party may select the best 
men. If it were possible, we would 
prefer that this office at least might be 
kept out of party politics, and that some 
man might be named on whom the 
friends of public schools of every po- 
litical stripe mlght unite. This is hardly 
probable; but it is to be hoped that 
when the nominations are made, the 
interest of the public schools, not of 
any clique or party, may be the fore- 
most eonsideration. 

No man has any claims for this of all 
offices; he who accepts it, must feel 
that he takes on his shoulders the burden 
of the most important public interest 
in the State. He must bring td his 
task not only the integrity and capacity, 
the executive and administrative ability 
demanded in other offices of the State, 
but the Superintendent of Schools must 
possess other and peculiar qualifications. 
The head of the educational interests 
in a State must not be an ignorant man. 
In some offices a want of general edu- 
cation might be tolerated, if compen- 
sated by a peculiar adaptation for the 
special functions of the office. In this, 
the special functions extend beyond the 
desk, and no degree of culture is too 
ample. 

Familiarity with the various modes of 
teaching and systems of organizing 
schools, is indispensable, the latter espe- 
cially so. Organization is what our 
schools in Missouri most urgently de- 
mand to-day. The best of laws will 





not effect it. It must be accomplished 
through a capacity to organize in the 
officers, and in the State Superinten- 
dent especially, without this we may 
have good isolated schools, a thorough 
system of schools never. 

It might be superfluous to insist that 
the State Superintendent shall be in the 
highest sense a gentleman, but we hope 
the conventions will not deem it so. 
We want a man who in breeding as 
well as scholarship, can do credit to 
our State and National Convention of 
School Officers; who will be prompt 
and courteous in all his business deal- 
ings; who in his public and private life 
is above reptoach, and in his social and 
official intercourse with the teachers of 
both sexes, all over the State, may be 
looked up to by all as an exemplar in 
mind and manners. 

Whether we have the man among us 
or not is to be seen, or whether having 
him he can be induced to assume the 
burdens of office. 

But we repeat our hope that the vari- 
ous delegates will come together in- 
spired with a purpose to put forward 
for this high place only the man who 
will work most effectively for the great 
interest he undertakes to administer. 








THE AMENDMENT. 


N the 8th of November next, at 
the general fall election, the fol- 
lowing, other amend- 
ments to the State Constitution, 


is to be submitted to the legal 


among 


voters of Missouri for adoption 
or rejection : 

Article nine of the Constitution of the 
State of Missouri is hereby amended by ad- 
ding a new section thereto, to be numbered 
and known as section ten, and to read as 
follows: Section 10. Neither the General 
Assembly, nor any county, city, town, town- 
ship, school district, or other municipal cor- 
poration, shall ever make any appropriation, 
or pay from any public fund whatever, any- 
thing in aid of any creed, church or sectarian 
purpose, or to help support or sustain any 
school, academy, seminary, college, univer- 
sity, or othea institution of-learning con- 
trolled by any creed, church or sectarian de- 
nomination whatever, nor shall any grant or 
donation of personal property or real estate 
ever be made by State, county, city town, or 
such public corporation, for any creed, 
church, or sectarian purpose whatever. 


We are glad to observe that while 
there is much of a controversy going on 
throughout the State regarding the jus- 
tice or other 
amendments, this seems to meet with 
almost universal favor. Its adoption is, 
we trust, a matter of certainty. Mis- 


expediency of some 





souri is not alone in this measure for the 
protection of her public schools. It 
has been adopted in Illinois, in her new 
Constitution. In Ohio, the Constitution 
prohibits “religious or other sects” 
from any control of any part of the 
school funds. Similar provision exist 
in the Constitutions of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas and Mississippi. In 
Nevada, all sectarian instruction is pro- 
hibited in schools established under the 
Constitution. 

These are all new States, or recently 
amended Constitutions, indicating that 
the necessity for a restriction like this 
has only recently begun to be felt. In 
the older States, where the peril to the 
public school system is no less, the same 
measure is urgently demanded. Saysa 
New York letter: 


“You must not at all be surprised if our 
next State Convention adopt a resolution to 
the effect that no more moneys must be ap- 
propriated by our State authorities for -secta 
rian purposes. It is as certain as that the 
sun will rise to-morrow that any political 
organization, Republican, Democratic, or 
third party, which will go into the contest 
on this issue, will sweep the Empire State by 
an overwhelming maiority. The same is 
true of New Jersey.” 


The time is not far off, when this will 
be a universal feature in our constitu- 
tions or school laws. It can hardly be 
doubted that the public free school sys- 
tem is one which the American people 
look upon as essential to their peace, 
prosperity, and permanency as a nation, 
and around which they will throw 
every safeguard it may, from time to 
time, demand. Here is now its great- 
est peril, fortunately one in opposition 
to which the tried friends of public 
schools are a unit. It is the part of 
wisdom for them, while they are strong 
and united, to put this question forever 
beyond controversy. In the words of 
an Eastern paper discussing the same 
question :— 

For this very purpose Constitutions exist,— 
to tie up questions on which the majority of 
the citizens decide and remove them beyond 
the sphere of perpetual agitation. The whole 


question of the relation of government to 
religion must yet be settled in the same way. 


Whatever becomes of the other 
amendments, we trust the voters of 
Missouri will not forget the importance 


of this. 
—__—_—_0+ e—__—_ 


Ir is good to be temperate; but do 
not mistake that for self-denial or for 
self-sacrifice. It is good to be honest, 
to pay one’s debts; but when you are 
simply doing your duty, do not talk of 
a noble life.—/. W. ed?oberison. 
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PARKER, CLARK & CO. 


BOUT fifty of the leading papers 
of the State have exposed and 
denounced, with emphasis, the 
corruptions of this ‘ Official 
Organ Ring” at Jefferson City, 
proving conclusively that they 

are unworthy the confidence or support 
of honest men. We invite the attention 
of all, and especially of the delegates to 
the nominating conventins, to what is 
said of these parties by the press of the 
State. We have room only in this issue 
for the following extracts, from papers re- 
presenting different sections of the State : 

The Bethany Tribune, Harrison 
county, edited and published by Hon. 
Thos. D. Neal, a member of the last 
Legislature, and who, consequently, had 
the very best facilities for watching and 
exposing the various ‘* schemes” gotten 
up by Parker and Clark, published an 
editorial on ‘ Tampering with the 
School Law,” which we should like to 
print entire, but we cannot afford the 
room. Mr. Neal says in the 7rzbune: 


The State Superintendent has sent out the 
school laws of the State to the various school 
officers. In that law he has inserted an old 
section of the law as it was in the statutes of 
1865, said insertion b. ing a high-handed out- 
rage, unwarranted by anything—by his oath 
of office, by the discretionary power he may 
possess in his office, by common sense, or by 
any other lawful or reasonable excuse. 

What right had Mr. Parker to interpolate a 
section of another law into a section of the 
law of 1870,when the Legislature left it out on 
purpose—designedly left it out. Why did he 
thus want to insult the Legislature by forging 
an amount of law for them? Let the people 
of Missouri remember these things when they 
send delegates to the State Convention. We 
want to see honest men elected to office in our 
State, and to that end we shall hold up the 
corrupt conduct of those who may be labor- 
ing to force themselves upon the people. 


The Hickory County Mirror says: 


We have received the late defence of Super- 
intendent Parker. ‘The defence of the Super- 
intendent admits that he interpolated the law, 
and the controversy has very fully developed 
the necessity of placing some other man in 
the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, if it is desirable to have the common 
school system of the State organized success- 
fully. This much we have long known from 
an official correspondence with Mr. Parker in 
1866, partly in relation to this same interpo- 
lated section, and also other questions relat- 
ing to the organization of the school system. 
We presume now that every other person 
who has given any attention to Mr. Parker's 
administration of the school law is of the 
same opinion. 


The Chariton County Union says: 


Sirce we printed the first article on this 
subject, we see that the press generally has 
handled this matter without gloves, and se- 
verely rebuked the State printer and School 
Superintendent Parker for their interpolation 
into or addition to the school law of a section 
not passed by the Legislature. In conver-a- 
tion with Mr. Alfred Mann, we learn that on 
the same week we got our information from 





| 


him in regard to this blank business, he gave 
Mr. Parker an order for several hundred dollars’ 
worth of printing, and Mr. Parker then 
talked as if he would not “endorse” any other 
‘*forms’’ than those printed by Mr. Horace 
Wilcox of Jefferson City. 


The Pleasant Hill Union, Cass 
county, after giving the facts in regard 
to the interpolation of the law by Mr. 
Parker, and quoting, too, the other fact 
that, ‘*this interpolation was made in 
order to gobble up a few thousand 
dollars which the official organ failed to 
get out of the Legislature last winter, as 
a subsidy to publish the Review, says: 


If this was really the design of the State 
Superintendent, as evidently appears, we are 
heartily glad that the matter has been ex- 
posed, Certainly the Superintendent, nor no 
one else, has a right to speculate in school 
blanks to the detriment of the people. The 
local officers are abudantly qualified to de- 
cide for themselves what blanks they shall 
use. 


The Warrenton Chronicle, Warren 
county, says: 


We are unable to see wherein Mr. Parker’s 
efforts have advanced the standard of educa- 
tion and school interests of the State. If his 
own standard of integrity permits him to 
falsify the law and distribute such evidences 
of low raseality, by which he becomes a finan- 
cial partner in the outrage, it is certainly not 
a for the moral tone of charac- 
ter Mr. Parker is holding up as an example 
for the youth of Missouri. 

Itis painful to publish such facts against a 
public officer, but we have for a long time 
been satisfied that Mr. Parker’s election was 
a great drawback to our public school inter- 
est and a misfortune that the people will 
suffer from for the next ten years. 

The Grant City Star, Worth county, 
speaks of the State Superintendent, as 
follows: 

T. A. Parker again failed to keep his ap- 
pointment with our Teachers’ Institute, mak- 
ing thefourthtime. He very positively prom- 
ised our school superintendent that he would 
be here without fail. He appointed a time to 
suit hit own convenience, had our institute 
defer its session until that time, and then— 
came as far as Maryville, and returned. Our 
citizens feel a just indignation against such 
public servants. A man that will not make 
good his promises, that will repeatedly give the 
lie to his actions. is not fit to be trusted ina 
high official capacity. Mr. Parker will not 
receive the support of the ‘*Grand River 
Country.’’ 

The Fournal of Agriculture pub- 
lished three letters which were written 
fo Parker and Clark on official busi- 
mess, but which these parties utterly 
ignored, and the Yournal inquired if 
Parker was dead! In their issue of July 
7th, the Fournal says: 

We learn from a friend that he met T. A. 
Parker at Jefferson City, last week. Mr. P. 
did not seem to be pleased with the article 
relating to him as published in this paper two 
weeks ago. He did not pretend that our let- 
ters had been answered, but said that we had 
lied about the matter. ‘This is modest. 

Perbaps the office which he holds, and to 
which he seeks a re-election, was created for 
his benefit. If the people of the State are to 
derive any benefit from this office, it seems to 


us that a competent man ought to be found to 
till it, who would be willing te answer busi- 





ness letters promptly, and not lend himself 
by his action or non-action to schemes for 
making money. 


The Lagrange National American, 
Lewis county, puts the query, ** What 
is the Law?” and then says: 


As Mr. Parker, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, insists that the section of the 
school law of 1866 is a part of the new school 
law of 1870, and seems determined to make the 
county superintendents obey it as law, it will 
not be amiss to hear what the chairman of 
the sub-committee on education, that revised 
the new law in the late Legislature, has to say 
on the subject. Mr. Harper writes a letter 
which will no doubt settle the dispute. The 
section spoken of was not then (when ap- 
proved by the committee) in the bill, was not 
when it was introduced, put in the bill 
by the House or Senate, and never was in 
it till “‘interpolated” by somebody after the 
Legislature had adjourned. ‘*‘My opinion is 


that the words interpolated are not law, were 
not intended to be incorporated as a part of 
the law, and that they were placed in the law 
by a forced construction of law, for a selfish 
end.” 


TueE Chillicothe Fournal, Livingston 
county, under the title of “* A Fat Job,” 
says: , 

Our exchanges speak of an enormous fraud 
being perpetrated on the people of Missouri 
by the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
the public printer, and some others at Jetfer- 
son City, in the shape of furnishing record 
books and blanks for the use of teachers and 
county superintendents. 


The Daily Republican, of this city, 
published an extract from a letter 
written by the State Superintendent, in 
which he is convicted, on his own ad- 
mission, of the guzl¢t of this interpola- 
tion. The Republican asks: 


Did the Superintendent take the revised 
law as it came fresh from the Legislature, and 
supplement the work of the revising com- 
mittee by clumsily appending to the 65th 
section a clause of the old act which the re- 
vising committee nel pee omitted? By 
his own admission, he did; for in quoting the 
pretence of an opinion from the Attorney 
General he says: ** Under that opinion, I in- 
cluded that section with the ‘school law.’”’ 
What right had he to include that section, 
giving him power to *‘ prescribe suitable forms 
for making all reports,’’ when he admits in 
another part of his letter that ‘‘a new clause 
had been inserted in the section defining the 
duties of county superintendents, by which 
they are required to see that subordinate offi- 
cers are supplied with the school law, proper 
blanks, ete.’? Why did he not respect this 
new section, giving the authority to provide 
forms to the county superintendents, instead 
of appending a repealed section of the old 
law which gave Aim that authority? 


What other conclusion can any per- 
son, with a grain of common sense, 
arrive at, than that Parker and Clark 
were directly and pecuniarily interest- 
ed in the sale of these records. 


The North Mo. Herald says: 

In accordance with the despoiling plan of 
Wilcox, Parker and Feathers, Superintendent 
Hinckley received the other day about a thou- 
sand pounds of books and stationery from 
those parties for the use of the school dis- 
tricts of this county. The pay for all this 
useless paper and pasteboard must come out 
of the school funds, and good evidence is 
thereby furnished of the attempt by the little 
ring in Jefferson City to rob the school fund 
for their own aggrandizement. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF IT. 
E believe that Parker, Clark 
& Co. are directly and pecu- 

~ niarily interested in the sale 
eS of school records, on the fol- 
lowing evidence, and because 

it is reported on good author- 

ity that Parker said “Clark and the 
office must make something out of these 
records as we failed to get an appropri- 
ation out of the Legislature for the /e- 
view.” Here are the facts and docu- 
ments to prove what we say: 


[Please acknowledge receipt ] 
OFFICE STATE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC eomo*-} 
CITY OF JEFFERSON, 29th March, 1870. 
To the County Superintendent Public Schools. 

Deak Srr: The school law revised by the 
General Assembly contains but two import- 
ant features different from the former laws. 
One relates to the method of levying and col- 
lecting the taxes for school purposes; the 
otheris the system of blank forms and records 
adopted for the use and benefit of school offi- 
cers. 

To guard against all possibility of misun- 
derstanding upon this point, I have obtained 
the opinion of the Attorney-General, by which 
you are to govern yourself when solicited to 
purchase unauthorized forms and books of 
record, registers, ete. 

I respectfully urge the necessity of cireum- 
spection upon your part in contracting for 
record books of your county, to know that 
they have official sanction, without which the 
forms are worthless and illegal. 

Very truly, 
T. A. ParKER, 
State Supt. Pub. Schools. 


Then, observing the daée, please read 
the following from Wilcox: 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC PRINTER, 
CITY OF JEFFERSON, Mo., April 2d, 1870. § 
To the Superintendent of County. 

Dear Sir: The object of this circular is to 
inform you that I have prepared for the use 
of school officers in this State a complete sys- 
tem of record books and blanks, in accordance 
with the provisions of the revised school laws 
of 1870. They have been submitted to the 
inspection of the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, and have been > agg by 
him as in thorough agreement with the law, 
and such as meet the exact requirements of 
every provision concerning the duties of the 
local directors, township clerks, township 
boards, county clerks, and county superin- 
tendents. 

It is indispensable to any system of records 
(to make it legal) that it should have the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Public Schools. 
No other system of blanks and records but that 
prepared by me meets these conditions. 





Then Mr. Wilcox writes personally 
to County Superintendents as follows: 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., May 4th, 1870 
Dear Str:—Yours of the Ist inst. re- 
ceived. My series of records are copyrighted, 
which, of course, prevents all parties, not 
duly authorized, from using. My books and 
blanks have been recommended by the Stute 
Superintendent, and, consequently, are the 
only legal records. I have two agents near 
you; and, probably, ere you receive this, one 
may see you. {I enclose Prof. Parker's 
circular. 
Respectfully, 
Horace Wircox, 
Public Printer. 


And then the “ Ring,” to head off 





any competition, send out on May 17th 
the following : 


OFFICE MISSOURI STATE TIMES, 

CITY OF JEFFERSON. Mo., May I7th, 1870.f 

Hon T. A. Parker, Supt. of Public Schools. 
Dgar Sir:—I understand that Mr. E. F. 
Hobart has issued a circular, in which he 
states that you have examined and approved 
his books, and pronounced them as being in 
accordance with law. Have you approved 
any Other books than those presented by 

myself ? 
Respectfully, 
Horace WILcox. 





CiTY OF JEFFERSON, Mo., May 17th, 1870. 
Horace Wilcox, Esq., Public Printer. 
Dear Srr:—On the other hand, I stated in 
a note to Mr. Hobart that the ‘ Records” 
submitted by him, for examination, were 
*« defective and erroneous;” they do not, in 
many important particulars, conform to the 
law nor to the forms lawfully prescribed. 
Very truly, 
T. A. PaRKER, 
Supt. Public Schools. 


We send this issue to nearly fifty 
thousand of the intelligent readers of 
Missouri, and if there is one of them 
who after reading the above facts and 
documents will make oath that he does 
not believe that Parker, Clark & Co., 
or the ‘Official Organ Ring,” are 
directly and pecuniarily interested in 
the sale of these records, we will send 
him the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion free, 
for one year. 

But hold! after Clark, Feathers, and 
a half score of other agents, had can- 
vassed the State, and forced these re- 
cords ata profit of over one hundred 
per cent., by Parker’s dictation, on to 
all the counties they could, 


A DISCOVERY IS MADE. 

The State Superintendent, seeing the 
tide of indignation was rising so high 
as to overwhelm him in ruin and dis- 
grace, on June 16th issues another let- 
ter in the State Zimes, in which he 
‘avers that this cost/y system of record 
books were not necessary at all!” 

Singular though, was it not, that this 
discovery was not made until the “ring” 
boasted that they had sold eighty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth at a profit of one 
hundred per cent? 

Does Parker “aver that this costly 
system of records is not necessary” in 
his circular of March 29th? No. In 
thatof April 2nd? No. In that of May 
11th? No. In that of May 17th? No. 
But when the State has been thoroughly 
canvassed, and they have sold all the 
records possible, and when the time 
comes to talk about a re-nomination, 
then Parker, to make a showof economy, 
discovers and *‘ avers,” &c., &c., &c. 








This last dodge of Parker’s, taken in 
connection with the above “ facts and 
documents,” was as shallow as it was 
contemptible. Parker, Clark and Feath- 
ers treated the Legislature last winter 
and have treated the people as though 
they were fools. In this they have made 
a mistake, from which they will never 
recover. The members of the Legisla- 
ture saw through their “little schemes” 
and promptly repudiated them and their 
authors. 

The intelligent people of Missouri are 
as quick to discover, and we think will 
be as prompt to repudiate these trick- 
sters and speculators for their attempts 
to deceive them as were the members of 
the Legislature last winter. 


We hope this exposure may settle the 
question as to the re-election of these 
parties. We have carefully avoided in 
this controversy—which has been to us 
an exceeding disagreeable and distaste- 
ful one—any allusion except to the “ offi- 
cial” character of the parties impli- 
cated. 

We have given “ facts and docu- 
ments” to prove every charge we have 
made; and we hope in thus dis- 
charging a duty incumbent upon us 
from our position, we shall secure the 
services of some capable, honest, effi- 
cient man, who will take the office for 
the purpose of developing and perfect- 
ing the free school system of the State— 
the greatest boon ever conferred upon 
any people. 

We earnestly hope the nominating 
conventions will select and present such 
a man for the suffrages of the people. 





—_—__—_~> e—______ 


BEenToNn County.—The Benton Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Institute will be held in 
Warsaw, on Thursday and Friday, Au- 
gust 18th and 1gth, 1870. If thought 
advisable, it will be continued on Satur- 
day, the 20th. Mr. W. S. Shirk, the 
County Superintendent, says all public 
school teachers in the county are re- 
quired to be present, and, as no deduc- 
tions for the days present at the Institute 
will be made from school days, no ex- 
cuse will be taken, except sickness or 
other unavoidable cause. The public 
are cordially invited to be present at all 


| times. 


0+ oe _ 

A man must have a very bad opinion 
of himself not to be willing to appear 
what he really is. 
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DON’T READ THIS. 


E print the following facts and 
affidavits, which, it will -be 
observed, are sworn to as a 


I part of the educational history 
S of the State, and to illustrate the 


means used by Parker to obtain 
the position of State Superintendent. 
With such a burden as this to lug 
round, we do not wonder that his ad- 
ministration has been a failure. These 
documents were published by several 
of the leading dazly papers of the city 
at the time Parker was elected, or soon 
after, and one of them then said: 


We should be recreant to our duty if we 
were to fail to expose deception, og egy 4 and 
falsehood in a public officer, who has charge 
of the education of the youth of our State, and 
whose character and example should be a 
model for their imitation. 

The Constitution of the State requires that 
the Superintendent ‘‘shall possess the quali- 
fications of a State Senator.”? The same Con- 
stitution declares that “no person shall be a 
Senator who shall not have attained the age 
of thirty vears, and who shall not have been 
a qualified voter of this State three years. 


Does Clark, who is trying hard to 
play the same game Parker played to 
secure a nomination for this position, pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications? Have 
we not had enough of this sort of thing? 

Parker, it seems, had: got his friends 
to write to the editors that he was of /aw- 
Sul age when elected, whereupon the 
editor of the Dispatch disposes of him 
as follows: 


We might give more credit to the statement 
if he did not himself dispute it, over his signa- 
ture, as we Shall presently show. As it is, it 
is only proof to us that he is as guilty of un- 
truth as he issinnocent of being thirty years 
old. 

The following affidavits may throw some 
light on the subject: 

John H. Parsons, of full age, being duly 
sworn, on his oath saith that he now is, and 
since November, 1865, has been one of the 
agents of the **‘ Home Life Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.’’ That on or about the 
8lst day of March, A. D. 1866, he received 
from Richard M. Beech, one of this deponent’s 
solicitors, the application of Thomas A. Par- 
ker for a policy of life insurance in said com- 
pany. ‘That he examined said application, 
and found that all the questions therein were 
answered, and that it was properly signed 
and witnessed; that among other things the 
date of the birth of said Parker was therein 
stated to be February 22d, 1838, and his age 
to be twenty-eight years. That said applica- 
tion remained in the possession of this depo- 
nent until June 29th, 1867, or thereabouts, 
when said Parker called at the office of this 
deponent and requested the privilege of ex- 
amining it, saying he wished to get his policy 
of insurance. That this deponent was called 
from his office for a short time by other busi- 
ness, and left said application with said Par- 
ker, and that on his return to his office he 
found that said application had been destroyed 
by tearing, said Parker acknowledging that 
he had so destroyed it. Deponent further 
says that some of the pieces thereof are still 
in his possession, among which is one having 
upon it the signature of the applicant. 

[Signed] Jonn H. Parsons. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
eighth day of July, A. D. 1867. 

[Signed] E. W. Pattison, 
Notary Public. 

Richard M. Beach, of full age, being duly 
sworn on his oath deposeth and saith, that on or 
about the 3lst day of March, A. D. 1866, he 
was acting as a solicitor for the St. Louis agents 
of the Home Lite Insurance Co. of Brooklyn; 
that on or about the above mentioned day, he 
met Thomas A. Parker in the Methodist Book 
Depository on Locust street, in the city of St. 
Louis; and that he then and there took the ap- 
plication of said Parkér for a policy of life 
insurance in said company; that said Parker 
answered the questions set forth in the blank 
form of application, and that his answers were 
written thereupon; that he then handed said 
application to said Parker for his signature, who 
received the same and forthwith returned it with 
his name written thereon; that this deponent 
signed his own name as a subscribing witness 
thereto ; that thereafter he took said application 
to the office of Messrs. Parsons & Stark, agents 
of said Life Insurance Co. and left it in their 
charge. 

[ Signed| R. M. Beacu. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 9th day 
of July, A. D. 1867. 

[Signed] E. W. Partis.y, 
Notary Public. 

If this application stood alone it would be a 
difficult matter for Mr, Parker to make any sane 
man believe that there was any mistake in his 
age as given therein. When one thinks of tak- 
ing out a policy of life insurance, the first thing 
to be settled is the age of the applicant, for this 
governs the amount to be paid, and a mistake 
forfeits the policy. Either then he gave his age 
correctly, or he gave it incorrectly with the view 
of taking advantage of the Insurance Company. 
We forbear to comment upon the delicate 
touches of honorable feeling which must have 
inspired the breast of Mr. Parker, when he got 
possession of that paper by false representations, 
and took advantage of the confidence of the 
owner and his temporary absence, to tear it in 
pieces. 

The affidavits taken in connection with all the 
circumstances above mentioned, leave room for 
no other opinion than that Thos. A. Parker is not 
eligible to the office he holds; that he has de- 
ceived the people who elected him, and that he 
is morally unfit to be Superintendent of Public 
Schools. 


What next? A 
LITTLE PERSUADER, 


couched mz/dly, as follows: 


Mas. Parsons:—I must leave the city this 
morning, but may be back this evening. You 
must see Mr. Grissom and keep out of his paper 
any publication pertaining to /Azs affaur! Should 
he do so, I will be compelled to answer it, and 
thereby some injury may be done to you and 
the interests you represent. How, I will explain 
when I see you. —. 





From a child we must not ask sub- 
lime forgiveness of injuries. That which 
would be glorious in a man might be 
pusillanimity ina boy. But you must 
content yourself at first with prohibit- 
ing tyranny. There is no greater mis- 
take in education than not attending to 
this principle. Do not ask of your 
child to sacrifice all enjoyment for the 
sake of others; but let him learn first 
not to enjoy at the expense or the dis- 
advantage or suffering of another.— 
Fr. W. Robertson. 





Educational fntelligence, 





CurisTIAN County.—The teachers, 
school officers and other friends of 
education are invited to attend a 
Teachers’ Institute, to be held at the 
Court House in Ozark, commencing 
August 5th. The following are among 
the topics for discussion : 


‘Are Public School Examinations 
and Exhibitions advisable?” 

‘¢ What are the prominent causes of 
failure in teaching?” 

**Should prizes and rewards be of- 
fered for superiority of scholarship?” 

** Do the good morals of a communi- 
ty depend upon its intelligence !” 


Howarp County.—The Lewis Col- 
lege, of Glasgow, has just acquired by 
purchase the large brick building known 
as the Female Seminary and Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, together with the boarding 
house adjoining the site on which they 
are built. 

The Howard Female College, at 
Fayette, after a lapse of six years, will 
resume operations the 20th of Septem- 
ber, under the control of Mrs. J. P. 
Fuller and Miss A. E. Cooper, associ- 
ate Principals. 

Miss Agnes Watts, teacher of Mathe- 
matics. Mrs. Wm. A. Smith will take 
charge of the boarding department, and 
will have entire control of the young 
ladies boarding in the College. 


Sr. Louis County.—The fourth 
term of the St. Louis County Teachers’ 
Institute will be held in the Polytechnic 
building, in St. Louis, on the 8th, gth, 
and 1oth of September next. Some of 
the best educators in the country are ex. 
pected to be present and participate in 
the proceedings. An interesting and 
useful meeting is anticipated. Teachers 
and other friends of education are in- 
vited to attend. A. W. Murpny, Supt. 

Jackson County.—A_ meeting. of 
the Jackson County Teachers’ Institute 
will be held at the College Building in 
Carbondale, commencing on Monday, 
August 22, 1870, and continuing five 
days. A public examination will be held 
at the close of the Institute. The Teach- 
ers of Jackson county are earnestly 
requested to attend, and the Teachers 
of adjoining counties are respectfully 
invited to be present. 

On Friday an address will be deliv- 
ered on the duty of School Officers 
Trustees, Directors and Treasurers are 
urged to be in attendance. JNo. Forp. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


A correspondent of the St. Joseph 
Union says; 

The name of Dr. J. F. Bruner, of our city, 
is appearing in the papers in different parts 
of the State in connection with the nomina- 
tion for State Superintendent for Public 
Schools. ‘The Grand River Republican thus 
speaks of him: 

** He is just such a man as we should have 
for State Superintendent, being an able and 
finished scholar, a good lecturer, and a prac- 
tical teacher by profession. 

“We bring his name forward and shall 
continue to urge his nomination by the next 
Radical State Convention, hoping that it may 
be responded toin such a manner as to insure 
success. 

‘*Wherever Dr. Bruner has taught, the 
press has spoken in the highest terms of 
1im, and we believe he would be equally as 
successful at the head of the public schools 
of the State.” 

We clip, also, the following from one of 
our leading journals, which gives weight 
from personal acquaintance with him, 
and thus urges his nomination from other 
than political consideration, and to which 
we take pleasure in adding our unqualified 
endorsement: 

** We are confident from our personal ac- 
quaintance with him, that he possesses to a 
high degree the essential qualifications to 
make an efficient Superintendent. He can 
not and will not play the politician to bring 
himself into notoriety, as perhaps some oth- 
ers will, but as a real live, earnest worker in 
the cause he has few equals. Heis in every 
sense a christian gentleman, possessing all 
the scholarly attainments and experience as 
as a teacher, to fit him for that high and 
responsible position. 





PROGRESS IN MISSOURI. 


ai DITOR JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
>| pp TION: —Since we have been 
making a short visit through 
RE the western part of the State, 
tal with a view of examining the 

~ different schools, perhaps a brief 
account of our observations would not 
fail to interest your readers. 

On leaving Columbia, the well estab- 
lished educational center of Missouri, 
we directed our course to 

LEXINGTON. 

After calling on several of our ac- 
quaintances, we were shown through 
the different institutions of learning of 
this city. First, the “ Marvin Insti- 
tute,” through which we were con- 
ducted by Dr. Clapp, the ex-President, 
and presiding minister of their Metho- 
dist Church. The school has been in 
operation but one session. Dr. Church, 
of Kentucky, the President elect, is to 
resume operations the first of Septem- 
ber next. 

On the opposite side, and one block 
to the west, on the same street, known 
as “College street,” is the ‘“ Baptist 
College,” over which Rey. E. S. Dulin, 








now President of the ‘‘ Baptist Female 
College” at Columbia, presided last 
year. On visiting this school we found 
Mr. Dulin absent; but were received by 
Mrs. Everett, who conducted us through 
the building, which is admirably adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which it is used. 

Assisted by the Rev. Mr. Quarles, of 
the Presbyterian Church, we next vis- 
ited the ** Elizabeth Aull Institute ;” 
from the Presidency of which, Anthony 
Haynes, A. M., has recently retired on 
account of his health. These three 
female schools are in good condition so 
far as the buildings are concerned, but 
all need more school appliances, appa- 
ratus, etc. 

The number of pupils matriculated 
last year was, as follows: Methodist, 
70; Presbyterian, 71; Baptist, 130. 
These are all boarding schools, and 
their patronage is principally local. 

From what we have said, you will 
infer, at once, the high state of refine- 
ment in and around Lexington, ‘since 
nothing gives better evidence of the 
fact than an ample provision for the 
education of the women of a com- 
munity. 

There is one *“‘ High School” in the 
place for the education of young men. 
This is under the charge of Prof. 
Catron, A. M., a man of much experi- 
ence as a teacher, to whom, we would 
take this occasion to return our thanks 
for his courteous attention and kindness 
while we were there. 
divided into three wards, in each of 
which is situated a commodious public 
school building. These buildings are 
of brick, well arranged, well ventilated, 
well furnished with modern school fur- 
niture, and contained 550 pupils last 
year. In these are employed twelve 
teachers, who continue in office during 
the school year of forty weeks. The 
misfortune, we were told by one of 
their directors, is that most of our 
teachers have had so little professional 
training for their special work. 

After spending several days in Lafay- 
ette county, we continued our trip to 
Kansas City, at which place we spent 
some time. 

KANSAS CITY, 
A place of 35,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, 
has several fine public school buildings, 
well furnished, and by its thrift and 
energy is commanding attention as a 
business point. 


Lexington is also 





Everything smacks of business and 

money! At 

LIBERTY, 

the County Seat of Clay county, every- 
thing was dull, as is usually the case 
about these educational centers during 
the vacation. It isa pleasant place of 
about fifteen hundred inhabitants, on 
the Kansas City division of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad, in the 
midst of a fine agricultural country. 

The place is known principally for 
being the seat of the ‘* William Jewell 
College.” This institution is under the 
control of the Baptists of Missouri, and 
presided over by Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, L.L.D., assisted by five associate 
Professors, and bids fair to become one 
of the best Theological colleges in the 
West. All the Faculty were absent ; 
nevertheless, we succeeded in finding 
our way through the College, in which 
we met two or three students, still lin- 
gering about the building, for the pur- 
pose of study. Mechanics were mak- 
ing some repairs, of which it is in need. 
The President, as we were informed, 
has been absent most of the term solicit- 
ing donations as an endowment for the 
College, and it is said has accomplished 
a great work in that regard. There are 
also several other schools in good condi- 
tion in Liberty. 

Upon the whole, the city sustained 
quite a classic appearance. 

We found much progress in regard 
to school buildings and furniture all 
along the line of the Pacific Railroad, 
and were impressed especially with their 
elegance and style. Many of them are 
two story brick buildings, with capacity 
to accommodate from two to three hun- 
dred pupils. This bespeaks a live and 
energetic population, fully impressed 
with the necessity, as well as the duty, 
of extending the means of education to 
every child in the State. 

Let the work of education progress, 
until the diffusion of knowledge shall 
be coextensive with our vast mineral 
resources. 

We desire to see the “* State Univer- 
sity” wielding an influence not only 
throughout the State, but throughout the 
whole country, and our Public School 
system supplying a_never-failing re- 
source to the youth of the land. —K. 

CoLcmBIA, July 20th, 1870, 

—__—_—___0-—» e—-—_- 

A two-foot rule—keep yonr feet off 

the cushions. e 
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GRADING COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


N times past it was deemed im- 

possible to grade this class of 

schools, and even now many are 

found who shake their heads and 

prophesy defeat if the attempt is 

made. ‘What man has done 
man may do,” and if we find out and 
follow the experience of those who 
have worked long in the field, we shall 
see that the old plan of twenty-four 
scholars and twenty-five recitations per 
day is a decided nuisance. In proof of 
this we have at hand a small pamphlet, 
entitled ““A Course of Study for the 
District Schools of Leavenworth Co., 
Kansas,” by H. D. McCarty, County 
Superintendent of Schools. In it he 
has given a complete course of study, 
embracing five grades and covering all 
the ground that can well be passed 
over in a country school. Each grade 
covers two years of time, hence the 
child commencing at the age of five 
years, and attending regularly, will 
complete the course at fifteen, the time 
when most children leave school for 
other fields of labor. This is based on 
the presumption that the school lasts 
from nine to ten months in the year; 
if, as is often the case, school is taught 
only five months, then it would take 
proportionately longer to finish the 
course. In the programme under con- 
sideration, if the pupil completes three 
grades thoroughly, he will carry away 
more knowledge than is usually gained 
in the average of our country schools. 
The Reader is made the basis of classi- 
fication, and all studies that would 
naturally be pursued with a particular 
number of the same, grouped around 
it. We have given in as few words as 
possible an outline of the plan of study. 
Now for its working. We learn from 
Prof. McCarty that the schools in his 
county are much like many of which 
we have personal knowledge, the 
length of school term varying from 
three to ten months; one teacher em 
ployed in the summer, another in the 
winter, and ail the other troubles which 
do so much beset us in the classification 
of schools. Notwithstanding all these 
hindrances he reports that there is no 
cause for discouragement—on the con- 
trary, much cause for congratulation— 
that the plan which he offered a year 
ago as an experiment has proved a 





decided success. He says that some 
of the teachers do not get the “ hang” 
of the thing easily; but the majority, and 
those his best teachers, make it work 
well. Indeed, he claims that where the 
‘*Course of Study” has been closely 
followed, there is a clear gain of at 
least one hundred per cent. We also 
learn from other sources that the best 
County Superintendents in Kansas are 
adopting this graded plan of study with 
gratifying results. Now, if so much 
good can be done in one year with a 
graded course of study, and that a con- 
fessedly crude and experimental one, 
what cannot be done when the system 
is perfected! Prof. McCarty’s plan 
may not be the best that can be devised, 
but he certainly has the honor of put- 
ting a very good theory into successful 
practice. There are difficulties, many 
and serious, to be overcome before 
success crowns our efforts, and many 
will faint by the way; but shall we give 
up? Let Prof. McCarty answer. Al- 
luding to the obstacles in the way, he 
says: ‘‘ Though these and many other 
difficulties are in the way, it is not 
manly to give up the work of reforma- 
tion in despair. If they can-neither be 
obviated nor set aside, then we must 
meet them deliberately, grapple with 
them manfully, and under existing cir- 
cumstances make the best of them.” 
If we will all go to work with the same 
amount of *‘ Aluck” that is contained 
in the above sentences, in five years 
time Missouri, and every other State in 
the West and South, will have a thor- 
oughly graded system of ‘ District 
Schools.” 





~> 

Gen. Eaton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, is preparing a report to 
show the advantages of education as a 
preventive of crime; and, as material 
therefor, he desires reports from reform- 
atory schools and similar institutions 
throughout the country, to be sent to 
him free of postage. 

«~~» e 

SICKNEss is often the want of will, 
or rather the result of that want. Men 
and women in whom the will-power is 
strong, resist disease, and fight against 
it when attacked. Courage and a de- 
termined purpose will ofttimes prevent 
the approach of illness. The mind, 
the imagination, is wonderfully, power- 
ful to affect the body. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE. 





E hoped Congress, before its ad- 
journment, would have taken 
up in earnest the project for 
reform in our civil service. 

It is not too much to expect 

that in the millenium govern- 
ments will be carried on on business 
principles; that for every public duty 
men will be selected for their compe- 
tency rather than for their political affili- 
ations, and that tenure of office shall 
be determined by good behavior rather 
than by partisanship. We believe there 
is such a good time coming. Common 
sense will rule more and more, though 
for a time it seems to be undermost. 

The good people who foot the bills will 
insist more and more on economy of 
expenditure, and evidence of an honest 
purpose to advance their interests, and 
to promote peace and order. 

Among all the things that Congress 
did not do, this was one of the most 
important. It is time to end the child’s 
play which makes a foot-ball of every 
public office, and leaves national honor 
and security the prey of alternate fac- 
tions and irresponsible demagogues. 
Let the voice of the people be heard in 
favor of this most vital reform. 

2+ e—______ 

STRENGTH OF THE COMBATANTS.— 
France had in 1866 a population, in 
round numbers, of 38,067,064—a little 
less than the United States; Prussia 
proper, a population of 25,000,000; 
or, including Bavaria, Wurtemberg and 
Baden, a population of 35,000,000. 
Their effective armies (enumeration of 
1869), may be stated as follows: 


PRUSSIA. 
SUG ABMBYG << <cccysussensses- csisonaceaso 546,505 
MER UO ins cccidadchiwcsanenendokeendsenbeniate 214,700 
CAPPIRON (HOOD Bisc.cscccsssssccscacesscaesedes 270,000 
FRANCE. 1,031,205 
PLASC INS ANTNY.. 0s <acsccsscacsssecnsepecsccase 448,852 
MOSER VCH. jo cscncssyi0ds sievenesecepeccessascsuave 198,546 
Nationale Garde Mobile..................+8 381,723 
WORD iacccesaracesceteses sedsrecccsesacedl eneeae 


Besides the numbers above mentioned, 
Prussia has an army of 311,985 on a 
peace footing, and France has a force of 
contingent reserves. Prussia, more- 
over, is strengthened by the moral ap- 
proval of the whole civilized world. 

The next number of the JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTIon commences Vol. 3. Our 
list of subscribers has increased over 
four hundred in June and July. That 
will do very well for vacation. 
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Book Flotices. 





Lire, Lerrers, LECTURES, AND ADDRESSES 
oF FREDERICK W. Ropertrson, M.A. Com- 
plete in one volume. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sile by E. P. Gray, St. 
Louis. 


Many of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with Mr. Robertson’s sermons, 
which, besides an immense circulation 
in England, have reached the ninth edi- 
tion in this country. The desire on the 
part of many readers to know whether 
his life exemplified the ideal Christian 
life he set forth from his pulpit, induced 
the preparation of this biography, which 
has already in two years passed through 
four editions. Its popularity is no mys- 
tery. A clergyman of the English 
Church, yet possessed of a vast catholi- 
city and charity, which that establish- 
ment systematically represses; extending 
his ample sympathy to all men, of all 
ages, and of whatever sect or name, who 
have been honest seekers after truth; a 
preacher with all the elements of popu- 
larity about him, and located at the most 
amous watering place in all England, 
yet steadfastly setting his face against 
the sentiment that would have made him 
a mere ‘popular preacher ;” refusing 
even to have his sermons reported; a 
born aristocrat, with all the instincts 
and impulses of hereditary high breed- 
ing, yet avowing and proving himself, 
and privately recognized as the friend 
of the working classes; and steadily at 
work while racked with disease which 
made the closing years of his life one 
long agony, there were elements of pow- 
er in him which could not perish with 
his mortal body. 

The Christian world is finding out 
more surely every day that religion is 
something more than creeds and doc- 
trines; that it is nothing unless made 
manifest ina true life. It is finding out 
more surely every day that it has too 
long spent its energies in internal strife, 
rather than a united effort of all against 
the common enemy. 

Every page of this vclume, whether 
of the strictly biographical portion, the 
letters, or the public addresses, illus- 
trates these truths. Great in his pulpit 
teachings, he was greater yet in his pri- 
vate life, by which they were supple- 
mented and illustrated. Our admiration 
is for the man rather than the preacher, 
for the healthy, well-rounded life rather 
than the doctrine—if it were possible to 


> 








separate the man from the preacher, the 
life from the doctrines it embellished. 

Mr. Hale’s story of “* Ten times One 
is Ten,” in Old and New, begins with 
such a man and his unconscious in- 
fluence, and ends with a millenium. 
Given a few such men, and even the 
startling conclusions of that story be- 
come almost probable. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO- 
Saxon LANGUAGE; in which its forms are 
illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, 
Old Norse, and Old High German. By 
Francis A. March, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Comparative Philolo- 
gy in Lafayette College, etc., ete. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. For sale 
by E. P. Gray, in St. Louis. 

This is the first great philological 
Great, 
Wwe mean, in the sense that German 
grammars are great. Prof. March has 


not merely skirmished on the border- 


work by an American author. 


land and brought in a few timid cap- 
tives; he has gone into the interior and 
laid siege to the strongholds, and has 
come off victorious, and now lays be- 
fore us the spoils. What more valua- 
ble treasure could have been offered 
the American student than an applica- 
tion of all those great scientific discove- 
ries in language to the Anglo-Saxon, his 
The fruits of the 
life-labors of Grimm, Bopp, Curtius, 
Pott, Kuhn, Grein, Maetzner, Koch, 
Heyne, Schleicher, Rumpelt, Holtz- 
These are fruits 
gathered during the past half century and 
still gathering, but as yet we scarcely 
had access to them in English. The 


own mother tongue? 


man, and Becker. 


great work of Bopp had been trans- 
lated in England, but few American 
scholars have seen it or could afford to 
buy it. 
the work of Clark, which contains a 
popularization of the labors of Bopp. 
Neither of these works are to be ranked 


Still more difficult of access is 


with Professor March’s in direct value 
to the English or American scholar ; 
for in the latter work the student traces 
his way back from a familiar ground, 
while in the former he begins in a 
strange country and finds his way out. 
The great idea of Bopp lies at the basis 
of Philology, present and future. It is 
this: Languages are of two classes, or- 
ganic and inorganic ; organic languages 
have inflections, inorganic none. Of 
the organic languages the Indo-Euro- 
pean is the most prominent, and to it 
Bopp has devoted himself. The inflec- 
tions consist of pronominal roots added 





to the stems of the verbs, and of adver- 
bial roots added to the stems of nouns. 
These roots, pronominal and adver- 
bial, express subjective relations. By a 
close comparison of the Sanscrit, Zend, 
Old Persian, Latin and Greek, on the 
one hand, with the Gothic, Celtic, and 
Slavonic, on the other, the same roots 
are detected in all, and consequently a 
common origin proved to those lan- 
Besides this matter of inflec- 
tions, there have been discovered by 
Grimm and his followers certain uni- 
versal laws governing the change of 
vowels and consonants with age; cer- 
tain vowels pass over into consonants, 
and certain consonants become vowels ; 
and besides this there are changes of 
vowels with vowels and consonants 
with consonants. 

Professor March, in his First Part, 
or Phonology, has presented in a most 
admirable form these latter changes. 

In the Etymology (Part IL), and the 
Syxtax (Part III), Bopp and Becker 
have justly been laid under contribution 


guages. 


more frequently. 

What American teacher of Grammar 
is there who will not gladly avail him- 
self of this work in his labors? 

AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, in relation to Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s Essay on the Physical 
Basis of Life. By James Hutchinson 
Stirling. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. 
Chatfield & Co. 1870. Chicago: §S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

A masterly review of the materialistic 
dicta of Huxley and a complete refuta- 
tion of its unauthorized assumptions. 
Stirling is the rising light against mate- 
rialism and in the interest of a pro- 
founder philosophy than has _hither- 
to obtained. It is well to prove all 
things, but it is ill if one does not seize 
and hold fast that which is good. 

Tue Unirep States INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TariIrFF Law. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. For sale by E. P. Gray, St. 
Louis. Paper. 


The full title gives as clear an idea as 
we possibly could of the contents of this 
book, and is as follows: ‘‘ The United 
States Internal Revenue and Tariff Law 
(passed July 13, 1870), together with 
the act imposing taxes on distilled spir- 
its and tobacco, and for other purposes 
(approved July 20, 1868), and such other 
acts or parts of acts relating to internal 


- revenue as are now in effect ; with tables 


of taxes, a copious analytical index, and 
full sectional notes. Compiled by Hor- 
ace E. Dresser.” ° 
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The act of July 13 reduces the taxes 
to the extent of seventy-five or eighty 
millions. Comparatively few articles 
are now taxed, and the machinery for 
collection is much simplified. This 
book brings the law down to the ad- 
journment of Congress last month, and 
appears to contain everything necessary 
to make it a complete vade mecum in 
all that relates to the subject. We cor- 
dially recommend it to business men. 
This is the first copyright we have seen 
entered in the office of the Librarian of 
Congress under the recent law. 


Tue GRaDED ScHoot SERIES OF ARITHME- 
TIcs; uniting Mental and Written Exer- 
cises in a Natural System of Instruction. 
By. E. E. White, M.A. I. Primary Arith- 
metic. If. Intermediate Arithmetic. III. 
Complete Arithmetic. Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co.: Cincinnati, Ohio. For sale by St. 
Louis Book and News Company, St. Louis. 


The great want in the study of mathe- 
matics is a practical combination of the 
analytic and inductive methods of teach- 
ing—a complete and philosophic unicn 
of Mental and Written Arithmetic, and 
Mr. White seems to have given us just 
this, in this series. 


SPEECHES, LETTERS AND SAYINGS OF CHARLES 
DickEns, to which is added a sketch of the 
author by George Augustus Sala, and Dean 
Stanley’s Sermon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Paper. 8vo. pp. 147. 50 cents. 





Wlagazine Paotices, 





Harper's Bazar; a repository of 
fashion, pleasure and instruction. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $4. 

Every Saturday. <A journal of 
choice reading selected from foreign 
current literature. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. $5. 

Appleton’s Fournal of literature, 
science and art. Monthly part. 50 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $4. 

Harpers’ Weekly. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $4. 

Littell’s Living Age. Boston: Lit- 
tell & Gay. $8. 

Good Words for the Young. A 
profusely illustrated magazine for young 
people. Edited by George MacDonald, 


LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. $2.50. 

Good Words. Edited by Norman 
Macleod, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. $2.75. 

Old and New. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. New York: American News 
Co. $4. 

Putnam’s Monthly Magazine of lit- 
erature, science, art and national inter- 


ests. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. Terms, $4. 


MICHIGAN. 





Michigan records a rapidly increasing 
demand for better teachers. The main 
question is not now, who will teach the 
cheapest school, but who will teach the 
best one. The school term has been 
divided into three terms of three months 
each, giving nine months for school 
each year. A short recess is allowed 
between the first and second terms, and 
also between the second and third. The 
third term ending early in July, a vaca- 
tion of eight or ten weeks follows, the 
fall term commencing the first of Sep- 
tember. This arrangement has been 
found most valuable by those who have 
tried it. The school-houses are being 
improved and tastefully furnished. 


Green County.—The editors of the 
Southwest say to the people that now 
is the time to strike if you would secure 
the location of the South Missouri 
Normal School. Mr. Milner, our effi- 
cient Superintendent, far from being re- 
miss, has been alive to his duties, and 
has at last succeeded in having the 
County Court draw up an order for sub- 
mitting the question of the location of 
the Normal School to the people at the 
general election in November next. 


Linn County.—The Linn County 
Teachers’ Institute will hold a three 
days’ session at Brookfield, commencing 
on Tuesday, August 30th, at nine o’clock 
A.M. The daily exercises will consist 
of lessons and drills in the various 
branches taught in our public schools, 
with essays, discussions, music and calis- 


thenics. Let all 77ve teachers be there. 
E. D. SEwarp, Supt. 
SHELsy County.—The Shelby 


County Teachers’ Institute will meet 
at Shelbina, on Wednesday, September 
7th, and remain in session three days. 
The law makes it the duty of teachers 
to attend, and every friend of education 
is cordially invited to be present. 

E. P. BuRLINGAME, Sup’t. 


WarrEN County.— The Western 
Educational Institute, at Warrenton, is 
having additional buildings put up, and 
the old ones repainted in good style. 
School wiil commence there some time 
in September. 


Kettenschleppschipffahrtsgesellschaft is 
an abbreviated German word for the 
“Elbe Chain-Towing Navigation Com- 
pany.” 








‘Total expenses of the public schools 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





WE call the attention of each Town- 
ship Clerk in the State to the fact, thus 
early, that the Jaw makes it his duty to 
** settle with the several Directors in his 
township on the third Saturdays of 
April and Septeméer, and give to each 
Director a full exhibit of all receipts and 
disbursements of all the school moneys 
belonging to his subdistrict since the last 
semi-annual settlement, and he shall 
record, over his own signature, such 
exhibit in the records of said Directors.” 

The law also makes it the duty of the 
Township Clerk to make to the County 
Clerk a financial report according to 
the following form: 


TOWNSHIP CLERK’S FINANCIAL REPORT. 
7 
To 








County Clerk of County, and State of Mis- 
souri. 

Str: The following is my Report as Township Clerk 
and ‘Treasurer of ‘township No. —, Range No. —, 
County of , of the Receipts and Expenditures 
of School Moneys in said Township for the year 
ending September 30th, 18-, which report I this day 
transmit to you as required by law. 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT. —_—|— 


Received from State during the year be-| | | 
ginning Oct. Ist, 18—, and ending Sept | | | 
30th, Is— | 

Received from County School Fund (in-! 
CONENIN: SES ID i a a.o o's sara aisie’ nasgseispisers | | 

Received from income of the Township | | 
PORGGS FOUR acces cnceec ees seicucsine oe t | 
teceived from the County Collector....... a 

TAGE TOOCUINIY oo n5 sicdaieawesasavenis a ae | 

| 








Expendiiures | 
Paid for the purchase of school-house| | 
grounds in the township......... ....... a 
Paid for building school-houses and the 
out-houses belonging thereto ......... 
Paid for repairs on school-houses and pre- 
MMOD ode vito pores cles estegaanesausesenes 
Paid for rent of school-rooms during the 
BONE aries cate acuer ies cn areniniaeromuene 
Paid for teachers’ wages during the year. i 
Paid for school furniture for the school- | 
houses in the township .................. 
Paid for apparatus, maps, globes, charts, 


Paid for fuel, &e 22202222 








Balance of school funds on hand, Sept 


30th, ls— 





for the year ending Sept. 30, is—.¢——| 
Total indebtedness of the township | 


ie $—— 





| | 


I do hereby certify that the above is correct to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


| 
| 
| 








» Township Clerk. 


This report must be carefully made out and prompt- 
ly forwarded to the County Clerk on or before the 
last day of September, 1870, in addition to which a 
copy must be made in the ‘Township Clerk’s record 
bo-kK. (Sec. 30, School Law.) A failure to fulfill 
the above instructions will subject the Township 
Clerk to a penalty. (Sec. 101, School Law.) 

T. A. PARKER, State Superintendent. 








Wa. T. Apams (Oliver Optic) has 
sailed for Europe. He will visit -Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, Austria, Greece, 
and Turkey. The readers of Our Boys 
and Girls will hear from him from 
week to week. 
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RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 
Departure and Arrivals of Trains at St. Louis 





CHICAGO AND ALTON BAILBROAD.* 
Leaves. Arrives. 


Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 7.00 a. m. 9.00 p. m 
Lightning Express, (Saturdays ex.)... 8.45 p.m. 9.00 a. mn 
Night Express, running through to Chi- 

cago Saturday Night. «+ 5:15p.m. 6:00 a.m 
Sunday Express. ...cccseesee sees aad 8.00 a. in 





Jacksonvilie and Chicag» Mail, seccsese 3.50 












p-m 
Peoria & Quincy Express, (Sundays ex.) 11.45 a. m. 6.20 p. m 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mail = ot ape Sundays).. «+ 7.50 a.m. 12:3e.m 
Expres J oui a.m 
8. P.M Mail. oe ee ee o.17 p. = 

i 6.50 a. 
C203) py. tide 4:10p = 
wae. m. 11:46a. m 

Washi dation ...e.e.0- + 4:10 p.m. Ba 
Freoklin pele me ceveee 5.2) p. m. 7.30 a.m 
unday Trains—Fast Express. 4.40 a.m. 6.27 ain 
For Franklin. coe a. m. 7.03 p. = 

K or Washingt p.m. 9: 50 a. 


Trains on the Boonville Branc! 
5.00 p.m. 
8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 





eave ‘Tipton at 7.40 a.m. ona 




















Mail, (Sundays can) 6.55 a. m. 10.30 p. m 
Express, daily..--.-+++++++ 4.40 p. m. 7.8% a.m 
Dedoto, (Sundays excepted). 2.00 p. m. 8.10 a. m 
Caron =. coccccceccece 6.10a m. 6.00 a. m 
o 7..5a.m 6.47 a.m 
wad 7.50 a.m 7.30 a.m 
“ + $.35a.m, 8.10 a.m 
bed - WWam 9.42 a. mn 
- 12.00 m. 113a,m 
‘ 200 p.m. 1.45 p. m 
2 4.30 p,m. 4.00 p.m 
“ 6:00 p. m 4:45 p.m 
= 7:10 p.m 6:55 p.m 
ecevece +000 oe - 10.45 pm 10.30 pm 
a Trains—Express peccccceccs 4:40am 7:30pm 
excussivn to Desotowse. $.15am 7.45 pm 
Carondel - ooee Nam 7:30am 
lbam 7:50am 
“ lv l0am 9.55 am 
» 12.45 pm 12.15 pm 
sat 5.00 pm 4.45 pm 
vd - 80pm 7.45pm 
NORTH MISSOURI BAILBOAD. 
Mail and Express, (Sundays excepted) 8: Se. m. 12:45 a. m 
aeeing Express, (daily) .-++ sseeeee 4:00 p.m. 6:35 a.m 
Night Express, daiiy (exce! + Saturday) 11:45p.m. 3:45 p. mn 
St. Charles. Accom., (Sundays excepted) 0 Wa. m. 8:10 a.m 
(depot) 5:i5 p.m, 2.30 p.m 
OHLO AND MISSISSIPPI RALLBOAD.* 

Mail (Sundays excepted) ....+.-+.se0++ 5:25 a. m. 11:15 p.m 
Lightning Express (Sundays excepted) 7:15 a.m. 6:00a.m 
Night Express, daily....-.+++ sesssesees 3:0p. m. 1.45 p.m 

INDIANAPOLIS, TERRE HAUTE AND ST. LOUIS BAILROAD.® 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 7.00a.m. 6.40 p.m 
ACCOMMOAMALION.....cecceceececceccceces 2.30 p. in. 1.50 p.m 
Night Ex — (Sundays excepted)..... 5.20 p.m. 6.30 a. m 
Sunday Train.....ccccccseveceseseese + 5:20p.m. 6.35 a. m 


8T. eas VANDALIA AND TERRE HAUTE AND INDIANAPOLIS 
RALLEOADS.* 


Chicago Express, (Sunday excepted)... 700am 81am 








Day Express, (Sunday excepted)...... 800am 108 pm 
oo (Sunday exce ) - 335pm 555am 
Through N. Y. Exp (Saturdays ex) 600pm 10pm 


SOUTH PACIFICO RAILROAD. 


Trains leave the Seventh street ( Pacific) depot daily, except Sun- 
day, at 7:00 a m ana 4:10 p m, for all stations. 


BELLEVILLE AND EAST 8T. LOUIS RAILROAD. 











Daily (Sundays excepted).........0.+. 8:20 a. m, 

- sc ee e+e 12:45 p. m. 11:10 a.m 
Daily..... sr teeeeeeereeeee «- 5:30p.m. 5:05 p.m 
Sunday train .....sccccccseccsesscccees. 9:00a. m, 5:25 p. in 

ULINOI8 CENTRAL THROUGH LINK. 
Chicago Daily Season (Sundaysexept). 70am 1030 pm 
—— Express, Sundays excepted.... 800am 1030 pm 
Cairo Express, Sundays excepted.. 530am 1130pm 
Cairo Accommodation, Sundays e 340pm 18pm 
Chicago Night Express, Saturdays excp. : v0 pm 8l5am 
Dubuque Night Express, do du 6@pm 13pm 


*The time mentioned for the departure of the trains of these roads 
is the time at which the omnibuses leaves the Planters’ House. 
— roads the time given is chat at which trains leave the de- 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


The New School Records & Blanks 


FOR USE OF 








COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
TOWNSHIP AND SUB- 
DISTRICT BOARDS, 


Prepare’? in accordance with the law, will be issued 
and ready for delivery by June 15th. 
These Books are handsomely bound, printed upon 
good paper, and will be furnished at lower rates than 
similar books have been offered. 


Send orders to the Publishers, 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO., 


je-tf 221 N. Main Street, St. Louis. 





E would respectfully in- 
vite the attention of News- 
dealers, Booksellers and deal- 
P ers in Cheap Publications, 
£0n1G\00® Periodicals, Etc, to our fa-’“0pi¢igv® 
cilities for packing and forwar ing everything in our 
line, with the utmost promptness and diipatch. 
We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 


CHECKERS, WRITING DESKS, 
GOLD PENS, PORTFOLIOS, 
DOMINOES, CHESS, 


MEM‘ RANDUMS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 
We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
os, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 
agazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY. 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a house in St Louis, which is 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO., 


207 North Fourth Street. 


German _ Public Schools. 





CHEAP, CLEAR, COMPREHENSIVE AND 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Successfully used in many Public Schools, 
WITH MUCH GERMAN SCRIPT. 


AHN, German Primer. $0.35. 
AHN, Rudiments of the German Language. 
$0.35. 


AHN. Methods of the German Language. With 
Pronunciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. Part I, 
$0.60; Part I, $0.40; complete, $1.00 


AHN, German Handwriting. $0.40. 


GRAUERT, Manual of the German Language. 
Part 1, $0.40; Part IL, $0.40; complete, $0 70. 


GRAUERT, First German Reader. $0.50. 
GRAUERT, Second German Reader. $0.60. 


Descriptive Lists free. Single specimen copies sent 
to teachers, postpaid, upon receipt of half price. 

Largest stock of GERMAN DICTIONARIES at all 
prices, and large assortment of Grammars, Diction- 
aries, Readers, etc., for the study of 


All Modern Languages. 


Catalogue free. All orders for German, French, 
and English Books and Periodicals promptly filled. 


E. STEIGER, 
22 and 24 Frankfort St., New York. 





TEACHER OF EIGHT YEARS’ EXPE- 

rience in high and graded schools—a grad- 
uate—would like a position as principal of a 
similar school in Missouri. Address A. M., care 
**JOURNAL,’’ 





New Books. Economy. 


STODDARD’S PRIMARY PICTORIAL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 30. This book of 110 pages 
contains beautiful illustrations with Tables and Ex- 
ercises on the Fundamental Rules. 


STODDARD’S COMBINATION SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 80. This book of 380 pages 
isa combination of so much of Arithmetic, both 
Mental and Written, as presents in one book for 
common schools a good practical course of instruc- 
tion in this important science at a lower price, and in 
less time than can be had in the two or three books 
generally used. This book begins with the simplest 
presentation of number, and includes all the arith- 
metical principles and their application in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL AR- 
ITHMETIC,$1; or Te Me s Complete Arith- 
metic (cloth Dinding) $1 25, These books are in- 
tended to be complete text books for the study of 
Written Arithmetic in high schools and academies. 
They include explanations of Money, Weights and 
Measures, both Metric and Common, Temperature, 
Book-Keeping, etc. Thesc new combination books 
furnish a full and thorough series of Arithmetics for 
graded schools for $2 10 or $2 25. The Combination 
School Arithmetic will alone serve for District 
Schools ; and for High Schools or Academies, etc., a 
full high course is obtained in Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $2 25; Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic, $150. New and full Keys to Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic (price 50 cents) ; and to Stoddard’s 
New Practical and Complete Arithmetics (price $1) 
are now published. 


Bullions’ Common School Grammar, $0 50. 
Contains Sentential Analysis and requires frequent 
drills in Composition. his book is sufiicient for 
District Schools, and for Graded Schools is an intro- 
ductory work to Bullion’s Practical Grammar (with 
Analysis) $1. 


Exercisesin Analysis, Parsing and Composi- 
tion (new) $0 50. Having direct reiterence to Bul- 
lions’ two English Grammars. 

Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, $0 50. 
This is a carefully revised edition of Bullions’ Latin 
Grammar, by Prof. C.D. Morris. This Latin Gram- 
mar contains several new and important features, 
and is commended by many good classic teachers as 
‘ ‘The best Latin Grammar published in this coun- 
try. 


Bullions’ Latin Reader, $1 50. Enlarged with 
a variety of Exercises, in the order of the B. & M’s 
Grammar, and with full direct references to it. 


Bullions’ Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Diction- 
ry, $5: Containing Syonyms; also, Geographical 
and Proper Names, and distinct marks of the vowel 
quantities 

Bullions’ & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, $2. 
Bullions’ Greek Grammar, revised Rev. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., Rochester University, New York. 

Kendrick Greek Exercises, $i. To accompany 
B. & K.’s Greek Grammar, with references 

Alden’s Science of Government, $150. For 
high schools and colleges, in connection with Amer- 
ican Insitutions. 

Alden’s Citizens’ Manual of Government, 
$0 50. For common schools. 

Hooker’s Human Physiology and Hygiene, 
$175. ‘‘Lhave used the books of various authors 
on the subject of Physiology, but the work of Prof. 
Hooker satisties me much more fully than any 
other.’’--Pres. Edwards, Normal University, ll. 
Hooker’s First Book in hg siology .-$0 80 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.... 2 00 
Shaw’s Specimens of English iAtersture 2 00 





Lossing’s Primary History of U.S .100 
Lossing’s Grammar School Histor. “3 33 &: 
Pg ENNIS Ss <a es ouescbuse 4csoneeees<danen 1 25 


Se s Common School History of U. - 
Lossing’ > PBictorial History of U.S. 424p 2 00 

This series of School Histories of the United States, 
by Benson J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ Field. Book of the 
Revolution,’’ etc., etc., ismow completed, and each 
volume is adapted to some class of pu ils. It is the 
result of years of careful labor on the part of its 
author No pains or expense has been spared in pre- 
paring the maps and illustrationn ; and they are now 
submitted to the public in the belief that it is not pos- 
sible to produce a more perfect series of School His- 
tories either in literary merit, adaptation to the wants 
of our schools, or the elegance of illustrations. 


Moore’s Elements of Science, $0 75 _ Con- 
tains 133 Lessons on Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Minerals, Colors, Fuels, etc., etc.; also an Introduc- 
tion on Object Teaching, and a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms. 

13> NOTICE.--The above are the usual prices; 
copies for examination with a view to introduction, if 
approved, will be sent to teachers and school oflicers, 


by mail, post-paid, on receipt of half-price. 


Address 
SHELDON & CoO., 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, gent, 
308 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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JAMES STILLMAN’S 
House Furnishing Store, 


NO. 701 MARKET STREET, 

















A great variety of REFRIGERATORS AND ICE 
BOXES constantly on hand and made to order. 
These Refrigerators and Ice Boxes have taken the 
First PrEMIuM AT EvERY Farr where exhibited, 
and are the CHEAPEST IN USR. 





E. F. HOBART & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHOOL RECORDS, 
REGISTERS AND BLANKS, 


For the use of School Officers and Teachers, adapted 
to Schools of every Grade, Dealers in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, 
STATIONERS’ GOODS, 
ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER 


Printed Wrapping Paper, 


With the card of the party ordering it printed on 
each sheet; and 


UILDING PAPER 


Rock River Paper Co.’s Patent. 
This is a hard, compact paper, like an 
ordinary book cover, and is saturated with 
tar and used on the outside of frame build- 
ings, under the clapboards, also under 
shingles and floors, to keep out damp and 
cold. It is also used on the inside, not 
saturated, instead of Plastering, and makes 
& warm and cheap wall. It costs only from 
$8 to $30 (according to size) to cover houses 
on the outside. 
I FSamples and descriptive circular sent free. 
Address, 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
702 and 704 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo 


Ceorge O. Carnsey, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


Rooms 22, 23 and 24, 
Lombard Block, - - - 












Chicago. 





kas Educational Buildings made a Specialty. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


New Publications of 


Hendricks & Chittenden, 


308 N. FIFTH STREET, 


st. LOUIS, MO. 


VICKROY’S WORKS 


ON THK 


English Language. 


I. Introduction to English Gram- 
mar. (In press.) 


Designed for Primary and Parochial Schools. The 
definitions ure easy and exercises are abundant. 


~ 


II.A Treatise on English Grammar, 
(Now ready.) 


Systematically arranged and adapted to Academies, 
Intermediate, High, Normal and Ungraded Schools. 
It contains abundant exercises in Analysis, Parsing 
and False Syntax. 


III. Lexicology, or the Science of 
Words. (In press.) 


Designed to unfold the principles of word-building, 
and to treat Etymology and Orthography in their 
relation to each other. 


IV. Composition and Rhetoric. (In 
preparation.) 


This work is designed to teach students how to 
compose, and will also treat of Capitals, Punctuation, 
Style and its varieties, the Figures of Speech, Pros- 
ody, &c. 


V. English Literature. (In preparation.) 


The purpose of this work is to give the history and 
changes of the language, the pee of literary 
criticism, with the application of all the principles 
elucidated above, to representative selections from 
standard authors. 


ALL KINDS OF 


School and Miscellaneous Books, 


STATIONERY, 


&e., &c.. &e. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 








Thessons in Elocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


*“T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’??—Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/J. UZ. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. McMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

**T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 





“DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 





Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(ee Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ill., or 
W. P. & S: F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAURICE & DICKINSON, 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 





Educational Buildings a Specialty. 





Would refer to J, L. D. MORRISON, Belleville, Illinois; Rev. JAMES SWEENEY, 
Glasgow, Mo.; FELIX COSTE, President, and CHAS. F. MEYER, 
Chairman Building Committee St. Louis Public Schools. 





Office: No. 111 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


sT. 


LOvuUISs. 








NORTH MISSOURI STATE 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HE adoption of the North Missouri Normal School, 
early in the session, as a State Normal, is gen- 
erally conceded. 


THE LOCATION 


Is one of the best in the State; sufficiently CENTRAL, 
convenient of ACCESS, BEAUTIFUL and HEALTHY, and 
in an intelligent and moral community. Students can 
always procure good boarding at cheaper rates than 
at almost any other point in the State. 


Open from ist of September to 1st of July. 

STUDENTS ENTER AT ANY TIME. Cost per 
term, for Board Tuition and Books from, $30 to $50. 
TRAINING TEACHERS is the one central idea of 
the institution, but the course of study and training 
are aimed to be the best possible for all. Teachers 
should take a full course; but a single term may be 
invaluable. For full particulars, Circulars and Cat- 


alogues, address 
J. BALDWIN, Pres., 
Kirksville, Mo. 


MONTICELLO 


FEMALE SEMINARY. 


HOSE WISHING A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL for 

their daughters—combining all the advantages 

of education— physical, mental and moral, with 

healthfulness and security, would do well to in- 

_— into the character and history of this institu- 
ion. 

In grade and character, not a whit behind the very 
first schools on our Continent, it has steadily held on 
its way, ever since it was started, now for about a 
third of a century--generally full vo its capacity, 
and often overflowing. About three thousand young 
ladies have been educated, wholly or in part, within 
its time-honored walls. Many of them have been, 
and are now, occupying positions of influence and 
usefulness, and all seem to be proud of their Alma 
Mater. 

The Institute is five miles from Alton, on the Chi- 
cago road; and for healthfulness, as well as for at- 
tractive and beautiful scenery, is unsurpassed b 
any locality in the country. ‘The death of a pupil 
has never occurred in the Seminary. Catalogues 
with terms and full particulars wil! be sent on appli- 
cation to the Principal, Miss H. N. Haskell, or to 
the subscriber. A. W. COREY, Agent, 

APRIL 7th, 1870. Godfrey, Ill. 











Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STALR BALLUSTERS & WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 


ALL KINDS OF 


TORNIN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 


Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, 

Small Fruits, Apple and other Nursery Stocks, 

Roses, Bulbs, etc., of choicest sorts and shipping 

sizes, very low for cash. 

Those who would save money will send at once 

two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 





‘COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
atients without a single failure or accident. 
We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 

OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 

entirely harmless. s 

Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The First Eight Numbers of 


THOMPSON & BOWLER’S 
Hiclectic System 


PENMANSHIP. 


Retail price, 15 cts. per copy. Will be furnished 
for introduction at 10 cts. per copy. 





White’s Graded School 
ARITHMETICS. 


I. Primary Arithmetic. 
II. Intermediate Arithmetic. 
III. Complete Arithmetic. 


Especially designed for Graded Schools, and 
the only Series yet published which combines 
Mental and Written Arithmetic in a 
practical and philosophical manner. 


Retail price of the Primary, 35 cts.; of the 
Intermediate, 50 cts.; of the Complete Arith- 
metic, $1. 

Single specimen copies sent by mail, for exam- 
nation with a view to introduction: Primary for 
25 cts.; Intermediate, 35 cts.; Complete, 65 cts. 

Furnished in quantities for first introduction: 
Primary, 20 cts.; Intermediate, 25 cts.; Com- 
plete Arithmetic, 50 cts. 


Norton’s Natural Philosophy 


Will include the latest discoveries, and at the same 
time give due attention to important principles which 
have Yong been well known. 12mo. [llustrated. 360 
Engravings. Single copy for examination, $1.20. 


Cole’s Institute Reader. 


For the use of Teachers’ Institutes and Normal 
Schools. Contains much valuable instruction on the 
Art of teaching Reading, together with Exercises 
for Primary, Intermediaie, and Advanced Grades; 
and a chapter on TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, and the 
manner of conducting them. There is nothing like it 
now published. 12mo. 360 pp. Single copy for ex- 
amination, 85c. 


Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 


Sufficiently elementary for beginners who have a 
practical knowledge of Arithmetic, and sufliciently 
advanced and thorough for those who intend to pur- 
sue the Higher Mathematics. Sheep, 12mo. 368 pp. 
Single copy for examination, $1.25. 


Wearly Ready. 


Von Steinwehr’s Eclectic 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


Complete in three books, PRIMARY, INTERMEDI- 
ATE, and SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. New Maps: 
New Illustrations: New Plan: New Matter: Lessons 
in Map-Drawing. Send for a PROSPECTUS. 





x3-For New Descriptive Circulars of any of 
the above Books, Price Lists, Terms for First 
‘Introduction, etc., address the Publishers, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers Eclecti¢Educational Series, 
tf CINCINNATI, 
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FOR 


CHURCHES, 


Please read what Rev. Dr. A. C. George, 
Editor ** Weekly Mail,” says: 
St. Louis, August 17th, 1870. 
JaMES B. MERWIN, President W. P. & S. F. Company, 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
DEAR Sir: The Mew Gothic Reversible Seats 
put into our Church, corner Twenty-fourth and 
Morgan streets, by your Company, are so satis- 
factory—after a thorough trial—and combine so 
much of comfort, utility and economy, that I 
take pleasure in recommending them to the at- 
tention of all who contemplate seating Churches 
or Halls. A. C. GEORGE. 





FOR 


HALLS, 


J. B. MERWIN, Pres. W. P. & S. F. Co., 

The New Gothic Reversible Seats furnished 
our Hall, at Webster, Mo., by your Company, 
have been the admiration of our citizens. They 
are as comfortable as upholstered seats, cooler 
in summer, strong, cheap and convenient. 

IfI had another hall to furnish I should buy 
your seats again. 

espectfully yours, 
R. P. STUDLEY. 

St. Louis, Aug. 19, 1870. 


AND FOR 


Court-Houses. 


Please read the following commendatory 
etter : 

OFFICE OF SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR AUDRAIN COo., 

MEXICO, MO., May 23, 1870. 
'. B. MERWIN, President Western Publishing and 

School Furnishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: The seats furnished by the 
tbove named company, to seat our Circuit 
vourt room, are, as regards cheapness, dura- 
ility and neatness of finish, not excelled by 
ny seats made; while the blending together 
of the two colors in the finish adds very much 
0 the beauty and appearance of the room. 

I am, with much respect, 
Yours truly, 


J. W. CARSON, Sheriff & Coll. 
Audrain County. 





Washington University 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for 
a Course of Careful Training, and Thorough Instruc- 
tion not inferior to that of the best Colleges and 
Seminaries in the United States. Graduates and 
friends of Harvard, Yale and Troy, and other first- 
class Institutions, need not hesitate to send to this 
UNIVERSITY those desiring a good 


English, Classical, Scientific or Le- 
gal Education. 


The standard of the University is High in all its 
Departments, and while Thoroughness is insisted on at 
every stage, considerable latitude is allowed in 
choice of studies. The University consists of the 
tollowing Departments: 

I. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT (for boys), 
comprising a six-yeur’s course in common 
English branches, and in studies preparatory 
to Colleges and Scientific Schools. Present 
eS eee er ee 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE (a first-class School for 
girls and young ladies), with a very extended 
course of instruction. Present number of 
oS” RRS Seen eo ee nies 169 


Ill. COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, Course of 
study four years. Present number of stu- 
GU aos spn cn enna ese Siang eet ee Sen. 5:5 38 

IV. SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, embracing 


a complete three years’ course in Physics and 
Chemistry, and a three-years’ course in Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering. Present num- 
SN errr er ee 13 
V. LAW DEPARTMENT (for both sexes). 
Length of course two years. Number of stu- 
MU es cists se eene Rakine se csloguiecseytcinee<:s 





Total number of students 
With Accomplished and Tried Instructors in every 
Department, the UNiversity claims not only the 
support of MISSOURI, but of all the WEST. 
students of limited means, but of real ability, 
receive every encouragement and all the assistance 
they actually need. All letters of enquiry will be 
promptly answered. For a Catalogue and any further 
information, write to the 


“SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY, 
Washington University, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.’? 





GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 








The Very Highest Prize. 
“LOUOF] Jo WOLSIT oN) Jo SSO 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason of the fol- 
lowing points of excellence: 
Elasticity of Stitch, : 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolitely 
essential to a» COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 
BmOocrr-STiTCcr 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





D. APPLETON & COS 


WESTERN 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


C. E. LANE, GENERAL AGENT, 


(Care St. Louis Book § News Co.), 
207 wf. Fourth Street, - ST. LOUIS. 


We offer to Teachers over two hundred different 
Text-books, belonging to every branch of education, 
among which are the following: 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
RECENTLY REVISED. 

The Best! The Cheapest! The Most Popular ! 

First Steps im Geography sce. cecsicscccccocsses $0.45 


New Primary Geography ............. 
New Intermediate Geography 





New Grammar-School Geography.............. 1.75" 


New Physical Geography (in press) 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 

These surpass all others—I1st, In Philosophical 
arrangement; 2d, In gradual progression; 3d, In 
mode of memorizing; 4th, In fullness of explanation; 
5th, In agreement of maps with text; 6th, In beauty 
of maps, illustrations, text and execution. In fine, 
in every feature of a good Geography. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
APPLETON’S ARITHMETICS. 


Primary AvitHmactic <i ...6.60issccicaeciocusewess $0.30 
Mental Arithmetic...... MAREE Un av dhs UWibaaenee 0.45 
Elementary Arithmetic................ccccee-e 0.50 
Practical Arithmetic... ............. nha eens 1.00 


Key to Practical (for teachers’ use), 
Higher Arithmetic (in press). 

These books are new, and as perfect in all respects 
as care, thought and labor can possibly make them, 
Thoroughly graded, detinitions simple, arrangement 
natural, methods shortest and best, and such as are 
used by business men. 


English Grammar and Composition. 
By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D. 
Quackenbos’s Primasy Grammar $0.50 


Quackenbos’s English Grammar .........-.... 0.90 
Quackenbos’s First Lessons in Composition.. 0.90 


Quackenbos’s Course of Composition and Rhet- 
EN a oisre. dae se sd éeanese an cutdunveweeuanqcercat 
Brief and clear in definitions, lucid in arrange- 
ment, happy in illustrations, practical in their exer- 
cises, full in explanations, and complete in every 


respect. 
HISTORY. 


Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the Uni- 
ee errr ey tereerene 15 
Quackenbos’s School History of the United 
NG ids ccncnnccvcsacecscocceur’ seednseeewns 
These Histories commend themselves to the people 
of the whole country. They are eminently fair on 
all questions of religion and politics; eschewing all 
prejudices, they carefully avoid any attempt to ‘bias 
the young. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy......... .... $1 75 
Youman’s Chemistry....... Remesetee odonsccese hs 
Huxley and Youman’s Physiology............ 1.75 


Youman’s First Book in Botany 
Gillespie’s Land Surveying...............00.... 
Elisworth’s Single and Double Entry Book- 

MUR on osc dcadancccaqdsens sees Jwideewsdcwne 


Harkness’s Latin Series, with full course of Latin 
Text. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammars, 
Greek Text. 

Adler’s German-English Dictionaries, with full course 
of German Text. : : 

Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionaries, with ful 
course of French Text. 

Copies for examination or introduction—Diction- 
aries excepted—will be sent to teachers or school 
oflicers on receipt of one-half the above prices. Cat- 
alogues sent gratis. Correspondence invited. , 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, 
Or C. E. LANE, care St. Louis Book & News Co., 
207 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


with full course of 
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The Only Noigeien Hing'e-Seat Mahe taeaced. 


The ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE of ALL SCHOOL SEATS 


UNEXCELLED FOR COMFORT, DURABILITY ‘AND BEAUTY. 








Every Desk Fully Wwe: 





MANUFACTURED BY TH 


AY PUB, AND SCUOOL FUR 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: : 
708 and 710 Chesinut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


READ THE TESTIMONIAL OF CITY SUPT. W. T. HARRIS. 


J. B. MERWIN, Esq., President Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co., ST. LOUIS, April 4th, 187 

Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats, which your Company have put into the Sakae 
Rooms in this City, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The New Patent Gornic Desks, with the Curve 
Fotp1nc Stat Seat, with which you fur nished the High School, are like the others,* not only substantial and beautiful, bu 
by their peculiar construction, secure perfect ease and comfort ‘to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that uprigh 


position so necessary to the health and proper physical developement of the young. These considerations commend thi 
style of Vesk to all who contemplate seating School Houses. Respectfully Yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, Supt. Public Schools of St. Louis 








gues 





*THE OTHERS REFERRED TO ABOVE ARE OUR 


COMBINATION DESES AND =e 


HEREWITH ILLUSTRATED. 


These we furnish in several qualities cf 
wood. In oiled Walnut, Cherry, Maple 
and Stained Poplar. 


And before purchasing elsewhere, or ai 
ranging to have domestic made’ seats, ever: 
director furnishing a school room shoul 
send a sketch of his wants, and see at hov 
very low cost we can give him 


THESE MOST ECONOMICAL DESKS 


JAMES B. MERWIN, President. 


They are strong and very serviceable. 
The cost for the grade with Stained Poplar, 
come at 


Lower Prices than Home made Seats, 


Address for Circulars, Price List, and full particulars, 











